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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
ee ae 

HE floods of the last week have quite reached, and in some in- 
stances surpassed in destructiveness, the floods of three weeks 
back ; and to aggravate the misfortune, there also occurred this 
week one of the highest Thames tides on record,—a calamity not 
really connected in any way with the floods, but due to the 
ordinary astronomical causes and the violent west winds, which 
have heaped the waters of the Atlantic on the waters of the 
Channel. The land-water passing Teddington Lock, the first 
lock in the Thames, is, we are told, only 4,000,000 of tons daily, 
while the total amount going down from Teddington Weir to the 
sea is 100,000,000 of tons, so that the tremendously high tide of 
Monday was not caused to any extent worth mention by the 
heavy rains. Nevertheless, London and other towns on tidal 
rivers suffered, and just at the same time, even more from 
the high tide than the provinces were suffering from the rain- 
floods, and that was no trifle. For the high tide of Monday 
was one of the most disastrous on record. It overflowed the 
banks of the Thames in long stretches upon the Essex coast, 
and in the region of Lambeth did a vast amount of mischief in 
London. ‘The poor found their furniture suddenly floating about 
in their rooms, horses and cattle in the stables were sometimes 
drowned, and sometimes saved from drowning only by getting 
their fore-feet up on the manger, and so keeping their heads above 
water till they were cut free by men who swam in at their own risk 
to release them. ‘The losses of the poor have been very great, 
and the cessation of wages owing to impeded work has made 
these losses even more acutely felt. 


The Prinee of Wales's tour has been interrupted by rumours 
of cholera in the Madras Presidency, and he will, it is stated, go 
straight from Bombay to Ceylon, only calling at Beypore and 
ioa. He has abandoned his expedition to the elephant-hunting 
ground in the Annamully Hills. As Madras is as large as France, 
and cholera is always prevalent somewhere, it is probable that 
other difficulties—perhaps trouble with the Nizam—have given 
weight to Dr. Fayrer's representations. This seems to have 
been the impression in India, where the change of programme 
Seems to have developed a rumour about coming troubles 
in the East of Europe into absurd proportions. By the 
latest intelligence, the Prince, who had been’ heartily wel- 
comed at Poona, the head-quarters of Brahmanism in the West, 
‘vas to spend a day or two at Baroda, where he was received by 
4 grand procession of elephants, and entered sitting in a howdah 
of solid gold, and then to start at once for Beypore. Ile had 
visited the Caves of Elephanta, and given a banguet, sitting at 
the head of the table immediately under the colossal statue of the 
Irimourti, the Hindoo Triad, long since, it must not be forgotten, 
deconsecrated. 


Che news from the East this week is conflicting. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the insurgents in Herzegovina have gained a 
t i ¢ ¢ re % ° i. hd . 
trifling advantage over the Turkish troops, that the Turkish 


Commissariat is in its usual wretched order, and that the 
insu 


tion of the disturbed provinces. It does not appear, however, 
that any Power is as yet quite clear as to its course of action, or 
quite sure that it may not, by giving the signal, commence a war 
without limited liability. The general impression on an outsider 
is that Russia is getting ready, but is not ready; that Austria is 
ready, but very unwilling ; that Prince Bismarck is silent, for 
some purpose not yet revealed ; that France is anxiously watchful ; 
and that Engiand is watchful, but with too little anxiety. As for 
Turkey, her rulers are sending out troops whom they cannot feed, 
‘*Commissioners ” who let things slide, and promises which 
nobody hopes or intends to fulfil. 


The two Colston Societies, the Liberal and the Conservative, 
held their meetings at Bristol on Saturday, Lord Hartington being 
the chief speaker of the Anchor Society, and Mr. Cave of the 
Dolphin Society. Lord Hartington, on the political points of 
whose address we have commented elsewhere, attributed the 
political aversion of the country to organic change partly to 
‘conviction and reflection,” partly to temporary apathy, and 
partly to a decline in public spirit. He admitted that if the 
only hope of the Liberals was a speedy return to power, the 
prospect would not be at all an inspiriting one. He did not 
think the Liberal majority in the House of Commons had ever 
been safe in English votes alone, without counting the Scotch 
and Irish votes, and he was less disposed than ever to reckon 
the Irish vote for the party he leads in the House of Com- 
mons. He advised a policy of ‘ patience and moderation” 
to his followers, and recommended them to occupy their political 
leisure in a ‘careful and discriminating,” he might almost say, 
‘a reverent examination of all our political institutions, with a 
view to see wherein they might be strengthened and wherein 
amended.” It did not appear, however, that Lord Hartington 
as yet contemplates for himself any considerable doctorings 
of our institutions; perhaps he has not yet had time for 
this ‘‘ reverent ” examination of them. His criticism of 
the Conservative Administration since the prorogation of 
Parliament was able, but not especially “reverent.” Yet 
surely the Conservative party at least, if not this indi- 
vidual Administration, is as much a political “institution,” and 
quite as venerable, as the Speaker’s mace or the House of Lords 
itself. Lord Ilartington finds it his cue just now to be more pious 
and reverent in theory than he is in practice. 


The Right Ion. Stephen Cave’s speech on the Ministerial side 
at the Dolphin meeting was rather a lively one for Mr. Cave, who 
is not known to fame as a brilliant speaker. He indulged in 
caustic snecrs at the chaos of Opposition leaders who “ jostled 
together in the most open and undisguised manner ;” he described 
Mr. Gladstone’s present part as depicted by anticipation 150 
years ago in Pope's “ Dunciad,”— 

“ Though long my party built on me their hopes 
For writing pamphlets and for roasting Popes ;” 
and he painted Lord Hartington as very loth to go the lengths 
of many of his followers ; indeed, he recommended him to take 
warning by the legend of the old monk of St. Dunstan’s, who 
learnt the charm which compelled a broomstick to bring him 
beer, but not the charm to make it stop when he had had 
enough, and who thus became the victim of his own ingenuity. 
IIe described the Fugitive-Slave Circular as an unquestionable 
blunder, ‘* but a blunder so palpable, that no one can imagine 
it was anything but a blunder ;” and thought the Liberals quite 
right to make the most of it; as success in politics, like war, 
means the art of making fewer blunders than your opponents. 
‘The speech was a good brassy party speech, of a type common 
enough indeed, but even more essential for the purpose of keeping 
up the organisation of party, than either brass bands, or what the 
French call the ‘* Breteesh hooray.” 


Mr. Smith, Member for Westminster, and Secretary of the 
Treasury, also spoke, chiefly upon the affairs of his department. 
He eulogised Sir Stafford Northcote’s plan for the gradual reduc- 





msurrection is much invigorated. It is clear also that Russia 
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plan which had convinced everybody except Mr, Gladstone ; main- 
tained that if the £83,000,000 owing by local authorities could be 
raised as the Metropolitan Board raises funds, the money might be 


obtained at 34 per cent., to the saving of £400,000 a year; and 


stated that the Exchequer had received in seven months more 
than the £700,000 of surplus calculated for the year. His audience 
must not, however, expect a very large surplus, for the external 
trade of the country was steadily falling off, and there was stag- 


In Germany, in Austria, in Russia, in 


nation in cotton and iron. 
the United States, and in Canada, there never was such stagna- 


tion. He complained that there were really three Oppositions, 


with three sets of leaders, and the variety of their opinions made | 


the passing of any measure difficult, ‘and sometimes quite wore 
one out.” As Mr. Smith has, in virtue of his office, to sit in the 
Commons every day throughout the debates, he is almost as well 


qualified as the Speaker to testify to the dreariness of Tory | 


government, 


‘There being disturbances in Malaya, the submarine cable between 
Madras and Penang, with the contempt for human curiosity obser- 


vable in cables, has seized its opportunity of obtaining distinction | 
It will be a| 


even in the depths of the sea, and has collapsed. 
month before it can be repaired. The nearest point is now Nan- 


goon, and news from Perak, therefore, even if sent every day, will | 


be a week old. This week there is none, beyond statements that Mr. 
Birch’s murder was not premeditated, which may or may not be 
true ; that General Colborne has started from Hong Kong with 
300 men, and will therefore command in any operations at Perak ; 


and that the 3rd Buffs, a Goorkha regiment, and some artillery | 


have started or are starting from Calcutta. Quite a little fleet of 
gunboats is concentrating at Perak, and General Colborne will have 
at his disposal above 1,700 Regulars, 500 Blue-jackets and 


Marines, 800 Goorkhas, and 200 or 300 armed police. This force | 
is quite sufficient for any probable operations, more especially as | 


the Chinese miners, as usual, are enthusiastic at the prospect of 


legally killing Malays, whom they regard very much as Western | 
Aincricans regard Red Indians, The Chinese merchants have, it is | 


stated, offered to place 2,000 Chinese at Sir W. Jervois’s disposal. 


The French Elections are to come off before March, and M. 
Buffet is busily providing gags, handcuffs, and strait-waistcoats for 
the electors, He has already, by allowing only one member to each 
arrondissement, reduced the Chamber from 735 members to 540, 
and has now further diminished this by striking off four votes 
from Algeria, which is Republican, and is to be allowed, there- 
fore, six votes instead of ten; and by disfranchising the colonies, 
which are also Republican, altogether. He has further refused 
to abandon the right of appointing a mayor wherever he pleases, 


instead of allowing the Municipal Council to elect him, and has | 


proposed a Press law so stringent that the Assembly has ap- 
pointed a Radical Commission to examine it, and will 
probably prefer that the state of siege, under which any 
journal can be 
tinue. He has affirmed, moreover, in a speech on the Maires, 


that Marshal MacMahon has the right to select a Cabinet outside | 


the Assembly ; and through M. Dufaure, in a speech on the Press 
Laws, that it is the intention of Government to ‘“ make its ideas 
prevail.” 
serious resistance, hoping that the Elections, whatever the pres- 
sure, will give them a considerable majority. 


Count Arnim has forwarded a letter to the Times, denying in 
the most solemn manner that he ever had any correspondence 
with the Empress of Germany, or any interchange of ideas, public 


or private, with Her Majesty; that he ever forwarded to the! 


Emperor any letter or report, except through the Foreign Office ; 
or that he has ever knowingly opposed the politics of the Chan- 
cellor. He refuses **to lay himself open to the reproach of 
having glorified himself by an intimacy which never existed, and 
an influence which he never had and never wished to acquire.” 


This letter makes the imbroglio deeper than ever. It is 
impossible that the Count should not be exact, for any 
failure in accuracy would be patent to the Emperor, 
who knows all the facts, yet he admits that Prince Bis- 
marck did speak to him about the subject. He is only 
‘perfectly ignorant of the facts, real or imaginary, from 


which Prince Bismarck may have drawn the conviction which 
made him say what he said to me about this subject.” Letters 


from Count Arnim may, of course, have been shown to the | 


Emperor or Empress without his knowledge. 





A dispute has broken out at Eton between one of the Assist- 
aat-Masters, Mr, Oscar Browning, a popular Master of fifteen 


suspended by military order, should con- | 


The Republicans bear all this impatiently, but without | 


years’ standing, and the Head Master, Dr, Hornby, a8 to the 
abrupt dismissal of the former by the latter, after a fashion which 
Mr. Browning is advised is illegal, as well as unjust and oppres- 
sive. Mr. Browning's statement of the case is before the publie 
and we have made some remarks on it elsewhere. But 
Dr. Ilornby’s case not before the public, and jt is 
indeed, Mr. Browning's chief grievance that Dr. Hornby 
has not only not made public, but not even communicated 
te him (Mr. Browning) the reasons alleged to the Governing 
Body of Eton for Mr. Browning's dismissal,—some of which were 
almost certainly moral charges against Mr. Browning. One of 
these alleged reasons is said to be wnveracity ; another, that Mr, 
Browning had violated, and was intent on violating, the rule 
against any assistant-master having more than forty boys in hig 
house. But if Mr. Browning's defence is to be trusted, nothing 
is more certain than that so far as that rule was violated by him, 
| it was violated with the consent of his superiors, and that when 
'the consent of his superiors was withdrawn, Mr, Browning, 
though very reluctantly, and not without pertinacious remop. 
strances, acquiesced. As far as we can make out, the true 
ground of the dismissal was a growing repulsion, believed and 
| alleged to be of the moral kind, between the Head Master 
and Mr. Browning; but Dr. Hornby, instead of dismissing him 
without reason assigned, or on the general ground of the incom. 
patibility of their views and aims, produced certain charges which 
he gave Mr. Browning no opportunity of rebutting. So far both 
he and the Governing Body were clearly in the wrong, whatever 
may be thought of Mr. Browning’s case, which is not without 
its weak points. In the meantime, the contest rages furiously, 
and Eton suffers in the diminished respect felt by one party for 
the head of the school, and by the other party for the authority 
of the staff. 

Light hundred clergymen have petitioned Mr, Disraeli not togive 
way upon the Burials question, especially as to permitting any 
one not a member of the Established Church to read what he likes 
in the Burial-grounds of the Established Church by way of burial 
service. Mr. Disraeli is, we fear, only too likely to comply with their 
request,—though rumour says he would like to take up the ques- 
tion and settle it,—for he himself moved the rejection of Mr, 
Osborne Morgan's Bill in a rather stilted speech not very long 
ago, and as a rule he prefers rather to lead the Conservatives into 
the surrender of a really important position, than into the sur- 
render of an insignificant position, the defence of which only 
imperils one more important. A liberal settlement of the Burials 
question would be too genuinely healing a measure for Mr. 
Disracli’s genius. He may surrender the Establishment itself some 
day, but hardly the right to keep Dissenters dumb in the chureh- 
yards of the Establishment. 


is 


Mr. Plimsoll, in a letter to the Times of Wednesday, says that 
a single telegram from the British Government to the Consuls 
and Vice-Consuls, authorising them to spend £2 2s. on the 
proper inspection of each grain-loaded vessel, is all that is needed 
‘to make the Act of 1875 virtually operative, and so to save many 
many lives; the neglect of this will consign them to a watery 
grave,”—and Mr. Plimsoll shows conclusively that this will pro- 
bably be so. The Times cordially supports his proposal, and 
assures Lord Derby that Parliament would at once grant lim an 
indemnity for the responsibility involved in taking such a step; 
and the Times only expresses the opinion of the whole nation on 
this head. Without proper inspection, the mode of fulfilling 
the provisions of the Act varies so much with different ships, 
that in many cases the Act is inoperative. 


The Epping Forest Commissioners concluded on Tuesday & 
short sitting, held for the purpose of hearing the several persons 
who had made proposals for a scheme for the future management 
of the Forest. The City have lodged a very comprehensive scheme, 
in which they propose to preserve the whole of the Forest to 
the public except those illegal enclosures which have been built 
upon or converted into gardens, which they suggest should be 
‘arrented” at the full value of the land, without reference to 
the buildings upon it. This scheme was hotly attacked by the 
Lords of the Manors, on the ground that their interest in the soil 
of the Forest should be paid for by the grantees wliose ene 
closurcs were to be thrown out, on the ground that they had paid 
a full price for their land, and spent large sums on its improve- 
ment; and by the grantees whose enclosures were to be arrented, 
on the ground that they were asked to pay a second time for thelr 
land. ‘The answer, ably conveyed by Mr. Manisty, the Corpora 
| tion counsel, was, to the first, that it was not proposed to take 

anything from them, but, on the contrary, to compensate them, if 
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they could prove any damage arising from the operation of the 
scheme ; and to the second and third, that they were in posses- 
sion of illegal enclosures, and must seek their remedy at the hands 
of those who had induced them to buy. The Commissioners, a 
most patient and painstaking tribunal, adjourned, to decide on 
the principles of the scheme they are themselves to frame. 


The City are more tender in their treatment of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. On Thursday a deputation of the inhabi- 
tants of Hackney waited upon the Court of Common Council, 
to urge that body to assist them in preventing the destruction 
of Hackney Downs. It appeared that the Metropolitan Board 
are entrusted with the management of that open space, but 
that they are not able to prevent the lord of the manor 
digging gravel upon it. The Hackney Petitioners expressed their 
belief that the Corporation (less trammelled, perhaps, or better 
advised in its proceedings), would be able to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the Board, and recited the case of Epping Forest 
in support of their opinion, The Court, however, allowed them- 
selyes to be persuaded that the feelings of the Metropolitan 
Board would be hurt even by an inquiry into the facts of the 
case, and that it was essential to abstain from offending that 
body, even at the risk of losing the Downs. We hope the 
inhabitants of Hackney, thus deserted by the two representative 
bodies who vaunt their anxiety to preserve open spaces, will help 
themselves, as the inhabitants of many another suburban parish 
have done. ; 

Mr. Shaw- Lefevre, in distributing the prizes last week to the 
Reading Volunteers, took occasion to congratulate them on the 
continued success of the movement, which has now lasted for six- 
teen years, inspite of all the prophecies that we should relapse into 
our old lethargy. Mr. Lefevre even intimated that since the growth 
of Germany into a first-rate Power, and the loss of military pre- 
dominance and prestige by France, there might have been some 
excuse for such a relapse, since “he could recollect no case in 
which this country had been involved in a quarrel with Germany, 
and he had no reason to believe there would be any for the 
future.” ‘ He did not believe it could be for the interest of 
Germany to quarrel with the only other great Protestant Power in 
Europe.” Having thus explained how it is now almost a work of 
supererogation,—a meritorious work, beyond anything that can be 
required of us for working out our own national salvation,— 
to keep up an efficient Volunteer force, he went on to exhort his 
audience not to faint in their prosecution of it. But even 


if he sueceeded in persuading them to continue their work | 


in spite of the effect of his own argument, we would sug- 
gest that the argument was not sound. We have been at 
war with the United States, which is a great Protestant Power, 
once (in 1812), and very near it a second time: we have been at 
war with Russia, which is certainly not a Roman Catholic Power: 
we have been at war with Holland, which is a small Protestant 
Power; and even in our wars with France, which is, no doubt, 
a great Catholic Power, religion has comparatively seldom been 
the cause of war. As for the fact of our never having had any 
misunderstanding with Germany before, it is not much to the 
point. Even an infant Hercules does not begin to inspire awe 
till he is swi juris, and out in the world on his own account: and 
this has only just happened to Germany. 

Mr. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, writes to the Times. of T'u sday, 
to complain that the Government have appointed a second Judge 
to the Irish Landed Estates Court, in spite of Lord Cairns’s public 
disclaimer last Session of any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to fill up that superfluous office, and of the notorious silence 
of Judge Flannagan, the Judge who has recently one the whole 
work of the Court, as to his need of a colleague. Mr. Ormsby 
has been appointed to the second Judgeship, and Mr. Sullivan 


describes it asa mere bit of « Bar-bribery,” without excuse or even 
palliation. Mr. Sullivanis very eloquent.as tothe credit he innocently 
gave the Government for good faith in this matter. ‘1 am ready 


¢ all consequences, all prejudice, all hostility, when I think 
uty compels me, in that House [the House of Commons], 
1 will never lend myself to a policy of thinking evil of my 





vilve rsaries on matters of veracity or good faith.” That is very 
ted of Mr. Sullivan, but if we remember rightly the details of 

his campaign in Louth against an adversary who was not Conser 
vattve, but Liberal, hedid at that time lend himself to such a poliey 
rather freely. Let us hope that he now sees the error of his ways. 
Hertford College, whose denominational tendencies we mis- 
‘rusted at the time its transformation from Magdalen Hall was 
“uh in course of incubation, appears to be justifying our mis- 


trust. On Saturday, 15th November, there appeared the following 
announcement :—‘ There will be an election to a fellowship in 
Hertford College on December 21. Candidates must be members 
of the Church of England or Ireland, or one of the Protestant 
ipiscopal Churches of Scotland, the British Colonies, or the 
United States of America.” Either, as Mr. Lyulph Stanley points 
out, that is in direct defiance of the University Tests Act, or if it 
be not so, Mr. Mowbray, in bringing in the Bill which consti- 
tuted Hertford College, was himself deceived, and also deceived 
others, when he assured the House of Commons that there was no 
intention in the Bill to evade in any way the provisions of the 
University Tests Act. Whichever alternative we take, it is clear 
enough that the proposed limitation on the candidates for the 
Hertford-College fellowships ought not to be permitted. Either 
it is illegal, and the law should be enforced ; or if it be legal, the 
House of Commons has been taken in about the drift of the recent 
Act constituting the College, and the law should be promptly 
altered. 

Don Carlos has taken advantage of President Grant's reported 
menace to the Spanish Government to pose as the patriot Span- 
iard. If America declares war, he will, he says, consent toa 
truce, as long as the war lasts, and will, with his loyal volunteers, 
defend his provinces and the Cantabrian coast; will arm priva- 
teers, and will even seek the enemy in their own ports. The 
meaning underlying this odd piece of bombast, which has on the 
surface no meaning, as the Americans would not invade Spain, is 
that Don Carlos would consent to a truce which left him King 
of Navarre, to be followed, no doubt, by a treaty making that 
agreement permanent. The offer, which has been long rumoured, 
and which was laid before the ex-Queen Isabella, has been rejected, 
and the war is to go on more vigorously than ever. The rumour 
| of a widely-diffused conspiracy for the dethronement of King 
| Alfonso spreads, but does not acquire consistency. No General 
is pointed out as likely to take the lead. 








| Lord Carnarvon has put his foot upon the project for settling 
| part of New Guinea, through an Association to be commanded by 
Lieutenant Armit. He has informed a deputation of the Anti- 
Slavery Society that he did not believe that a peaceful settlement 
| could be made, there not being, with the exception of Missionaries, 
| one white man in the island; and that, although he could not 
| prevent forcible settlement under peaceful appearances, he could, 
|as Minister, assure the projectors that their titles to the land 
| would never be recognised, or their proceedings, if irregular, con- 
doned. He disapproves entirely the quasi-military character of 
the Association, and had, when he drew his Pacifie Islanders Act, 
deliberately framed it so that he might, if need were, apply it to 
| the protection of the coasts of New Guinea. Lord Carnarvon 
| is quite right in maintaining that conquest is now-a-days work for 
| Government alone, but we suspect he over-estimates his legal 
| power, If a European expedition took service with a native chief, 
| the legality of their action could scarcely be questioned. 





It is stated that a plot has been discovered at Rangoon to seize 
the Arsenal, and that many Burmese have, in consequence, been 
arrested. ‘* Burmese” may be our subjects, or subjects of the 
King of Burmah, but the latter is much the more probable. ‘The 
Burmese are, next to the Parsees, the most contented subjects 
we have in Asia, and are not in the least likely to play into the 
hands of the Court of Ava, which, if the story is true, has cer- 
The story 


tainly not given up the idea of recovering Pegu. 
requires some further confirmation. 





Mr. Stanley has revisited in Central Africa King Mtesa, 
ruler of Uganda, who was formerly a mere savage, but who 
has embraced Mohammedanism, and organised his kingdom, 
which covers five great tracts, upon a semi-civilised basis. In the 
course of conversation, Mr, Stanley convinced Mtesa that Moham- 
medanism was erroneous, and the King now asks for a Christian 
Mission to instruct him and his subjects, and apparently open up 
trade. ‘The story, with the sudden conversion of King Mtesa in 
a few hours’ talk, earried on through an interpreter, reads very 
oddly ; but Mr. Stanley clearly believes it himself, and his demand 
has been at onee complied with. A gentleman has promised 
£10,000 to the Church Missionary Society if they will take 
advantage of the opportunity thus opened, and the munificent 
offer has, pending further discussion, been accepted. If the 
Mission reaches Uganda before Mtesa changes his mind, it may 
have a career before it, more especially if the Missionary selected 
isa man who can organise a State. Negroes in C ntral Africa 
want laws almost as much as doctrines. 


Consols were at the latest date 947 to 95 
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| by the treatment of Dockyard Members, “who are dai] 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
CONSERVATIVE DISCONTENT. 


HE “little rift” begins to appear in the Conservative 
“lute.” The party of content does not appear in some 
of its public utterances to be absolutely contented. Its disci- 
pline has always been marvellous, as compared with that of its 
adversaries—people who think being apt to differ in thought 
—but discipline, in England at all events, is sometimes com- 
patible with growing discontent. This discontent has been 
expressed this week in two or three ways, and may turn out, | 
if the present lull in our internal politics continues, formidable | 
enough to deserve and demand examination. A Liberal with 
a grievance may become libellous about his leaders without his 
vote being much affected, but a Conservative who turns critical is | 
very apt, being an inarticulate sort of being, to give effect to his | 
remonstrances by sulkily sitting still. Mr. Gorst, for example, 
is a representative man, and from his influence in the Conser- 
vative Association of far greater weight with his party than | 
the outside world quite recognises, and he obviously is not in 
that mood of contented submissiveness which is the ideal, in the | 
eyes of a Whip, of a sound Conservative vote. On the contrary, he 
thinks Ministers want stirring up very much,—so much, that it | 
is no longer * the duty of the Conservative party to agree with | 
every opinion which the Government expresses, to accept every | 
measure they propose, or to support them, as he had been | 
asked to do, whether right or wrong.” Such “a course would | 
be fatal to the interests of the country, the welfare of the | 
party, and the continuance of the Ministers themselves in | 
office.” Mr. Gorst is all for the right of private judgment, | 
which is a Liberal, not to say a Radical, state of mind; 
and desires the party to express itself “openly and, 
honestly,” or indeed, as he subsequently puts it, “roughly,” 
so as to stimulate an indolent Minister to action. How he is, 
to act we are not exactly told. The Government ought, indeed, 
to carry out Mr. Plimsoll’s views, and reform the Marine De- 
partment of the Board of Trade—upon which Mr. Gorst bestows 
some very hard words—and grant superannuation pensions in, 
dockyards and spend more money there, and do other things | 
acceptable to a constituency like Chatham; but something much | 
wider, more general, is also evidently required. Ministers as a 
body are doing or neglecting to do something which disturbs 
Mr. Gorst very much, for he says they are all, especially the | 
Treasury, in need of pressure from without. All are too much 
in the hands of the permanent officials, who, owing to the long | 
enjoyment of power by Radicals, are now all Radicals, and alien | 
in sentiment and policy from the party seated at the elections. 
These men are so powerful, from their abilities and knowledge, | 
that they overcome new Ministers, who cannot act independently | 
unless impelled by “a loud and clear” utterance of the public | 
voice and of the House of Commons. So bad is the influence | 
of these officials, that the Ministry have not only mismanaged | 
the Merchant Shipping Bill, and when their Bill was recast | 
inside the House failed to carry out its provisions, but they | 
have stultified themselves about the legal charges for prosecu- 
tions, and have even, horror of horrors, “ offended great numbers 
of their supporters among the County Members.” If this is 
not incipient mutiny, what is? What can the stoutest Radical 
say of the Ministry worse than Mr. Gorst implies or says,—that 
it administers badly, that it needs pressure from without to do 
anything properly, and that it is too feeble to override 
the pressure of the permanent Civil Service? With the accu- 
racy of the charges brought we have just at present no con- 
cern. The root of evil in the Administration may, for what | 
we know, be the overmastering tenacity of men whom other 
politicians describe as the most useful and pliable servants of | 
the Crown, incapable of embarrassing the work of the State 
by their political preferences or antipathies ; but without dis- 
cussing that, we may at least assert that Mr. Gorst’s is not the 
language of content. If the Member for Chatham, and those 
who cheer him, are faithful Conservatives, what are the 
Ministers who, in their judgment, want all manner of pressure, 
and * loud and clear” warnings, and pokings-up generally, to 
induce them not to be the humble mouthpieces of their 
Radical clerks 
If Mr. Gorst’s speech stood alone, it might be set 
down as the utterance of an individual addressing a very ex- 
ceptional constituency, but the 7imes gives the honours of its | 
largest type to a complaint which is more general still. The 
“ Active Conservative” who on Saturday stormed out at the 


,more and more compromised with their constituents by the 
disregard of their representations superciliously and persistent] 
advertised by the First Lord of the Admiralty,” but he has 
a more general charge to prefer. Her Majesty’s Minis 

is too County-Memberish. It is not a family party, as 
most Whig Ministries were said to be, and not bourgeois as 
in the belief of men who worship titles, but do not under. 
stand rank, Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was, but it is g 
County-Member clique. “The Conservative phalanx in the 


‘House of Commons” numbers 351 Members, and of these 


191 represent counties, 153 boroughs, and 7 Universities, (Og 
the 7 University Members, 3 are, or were, in high employ ; 


out of 191 County Members, 21 are within the inner circle ; 


while out of the 153 Borough Members, only 3—Lord Sandon 
Lord Henry Lennox, and Mr. W. H. Smith—oceupy posts of 


|importance, and two of these belong strictly to the County- 


Member class, while only 10 have any places at all. There jg 
no Borough Member proper in the Cabinet, and only one in a 
considerable position, and the “ Active Conservative” is so wrath 
that he leaves that one out of his calculation, andlumps Mr. Smith 
with the ten Borough Members who have posts of some kind, 
The consequence of this favouritism is, he intimates, that the 
feelings of Borough Members are consistently “ ignored, over- 
looked, and even cynically defied,” by the “ chief rulers” of the 
party. This is discontent with a vengeance. Here is Mr. Gorst 
declaring that the “ chief rulers” have stultified themselves im 
order to discontent County Members, and “ An Active Conserva- 
tive” asserting that Borough Members are systematically and even 
cynically overlooked and defied. Upon their united testimony, 
therefore, the chief rulers please nobody except the seven Members 
for Universities, and as Mr. Beresford Hope is one of them, 
the totality even of their satisfaction with the Administration 
must be at the utmost a measurable quantity. Add to these 
complaints the assertion recently publicly made, that Mr. 
Disraeli has alienated the whole Civil Service by four careless 
or jobbing appointments—one of them a promotion of his own 
brother upon which no Liberal has made a remark—and the 
reasonable belief that his legal followers in the House will not 


ibe delighted by the calmness with which he has snubbed 


them all to appoint Mr. Giffard Solicitor-General over the 
heads of all Tory lawyers in the House, and we have a mass 


| of discontent which, if it only exists as described, will within 


no long time make itself felt in politics. 

But does it exist? We think it does, though not quite in 
the strong form in which Mr. Gorst and the letter-writers 
have chosen, for their argument’s sake, to put it. It is rather 
that the elements of discontent are gathering, than that dis- 
content itself has yet got to any head. But it is clear that 
two causes are beginning to work within the Conservative 
party which may, as time goes on, produce very harassing and 
even destructive effects upon its discipline. One is that the 
borough Conservatives are recognising that they have nothing 
like the place in the country to which their numbers entitle 
them, and the other, that Conservatives are losing their placid 
self-confidence in themselves as administrators. The first 


source of danger is as yet scarcely developed enough for dis- 


cussion, but it may become the most important of all. Hitherto 


| Conservative opinion has been country-gentleman opinion. Coun- 


try gentlemen have led the party; country gentlemen have 
formed the party ; and country gentlemen have naturally used 
the party. To this hour, the Tory chiefs scarcely understand 
that if they are in accord with the Squires, they may not be 
in accord with the whole of their own following, and look on 


'a borough Tory as a sort of person whom it is creditable to a 


borough to send up, but who is not entitled to think himself 
an entity. THe is an entity, however, and a separate one. One- 
half at least of their party in the Commons are either borough 
Tories—that is, men whose instincts differ from those of 
country Tories on many serious points—or they are 
country gentlemen whose constituents compel them to 
express the borough-Tory view of affairs. The difference 
between the two sets of men is at least as great as 
that between Whig and Liberal, and if it is not recognised, and 
the whole party is treated as if it were all of one grain and 
colour, the chiefs will yet have a rough reminder that in 
England cliquism is only tolerated when it succeeds. They 
are in the old position ef the Whigs, bound to reconcile 
followers of similar opinions but dissimilar instincts, a0 
like the Whigs, they will have to face mutinies before 
they get things even temporarily straight. The other 
cause of danger is much more pressing. Partly from 


Conservative Ministers is also, like Mr. Gorst, greatly exercised | tradition, partly from the fact that Sir R. Peel was a Uonser- 
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and partly from long-continued boasting, the Conserva- | with Conservatism, and they intimated that the Liberal Educa- 
tives have imbibed a child-like confidence in their own power tion policy in England would be sooner or later a policy involv- 
of administration. They think that their party once in power | ing a collision with the Clergy,—a prospect which is, we fear, 
is sure to administer well, even if individual heads of depart- | but too probable, thanks chiefly tothe short-sighted obstructions 

k. Mr. Ward Hunt “will do” just as | too often thrown by the Clergy in the way of the election of 


yative, 


ments should prove wea r 
well as Sir Charles Wood. They are now being startled | School Boards. However, the undoubted effect of Lord 
f this foolish faith, and open their mouths to | IHartington’s speech was, without committing himself to any- 


out oO ‘ , . ; , : ‘ , 
children in presence of something strange. thing, to give the impression that if any party were likely to 


like 
ry ot ship go down with _Tories in power! A | attack the present system of national education in Ireland, it 
great privilege like the extra-territoriality of a man-of- | would be the Liberal party under his lead, and that they would 
war given up with Conservatives in command ! Meanness | attack it because it is too denominational | in its present 
rampant in small things with a Tory majority of fifty ! Their form; and again, that if any party were likely to extend 
faith in the universe 1s shaken. They cannot understand it the School rate and the School-Board system all over 
at all, and they do not like it, and like all Englishmen | England, it would be the Liberal party under his lead,— 
in that mood, they look round to see if they cannot find | and that if they did, they would so extend it in the face 
a scapegoat somewhere, and till he is found, fret them- | of a strong Clerical opposition. Considered as intimations 
selves and their chiefs as contumaciously and perversely as | which really committed Lord Hartington to no practical course 
if they were only Liberals. Events may restore their dis- | whatever, these tentative remarks were certainly admirably 
cipline and their placidity, but after another blunder or | adapted to rally to him the party of the political Dissenters 
two we shall not be surprised to find Mr. Gorst announcing | and of the Birmingham Education League. The speech gave 
that, in his opinion, the first duty of the party is a thorough | no pledges, but it was full of encouragement for their hopes. 
weeding of its chiefs, and an “ active Conservative ” demon- | And when we take into account that, besides making these 
strating that it is needful in the choice of new ones to pass | advances, Lord Hartington went on, as we have already said, 
over country gentlemen, And then we hope, but do not} to quote Mr. Bright as laying down the true lines for our 
expect, that the Conservative party will feel as if it knew | Foreign policy, we should not be very much surprised to find 
jeven the sturdy Chairman of the Education League and 
|Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain, withdrawing his 
pee _ | quadrilateral programme of ‘free Church, free Schools, free 
LORD HARTINGTON AT THE COLSTON ANNIVERSARY. | Jand, and free labour,’ in favour of the rather more personal 
ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at Bristol on Saturday was | though less elaborate war-ery suggested by Mr. Waddy,— 
a skilful, as well as a prudent manifesto. While it com- | ‘Cavendo tutus,— We are safe with the House of Cavendish.’ 
mitted the Liberal leader in the Commons to nothing new, and, We should best express our own criticism of Lord Harting- 
even gave in his adhesion to the Conservative position on|ton’s able speech by saying that it seems to us, like all his 
two considerable points, the inexpediency at present of con- | speeches,—thoroughly Whig, wary, and cool in its Liberal- 
stitutional changes (like extending household suffrage to the|ism. Cuvrendo tutus seems to us even more applicable to 
counties), and the wisdom of permissive legislation,—of | Lord Hartington himself than to the sentiment with which 
“Jeave-taking,” rather than “law-making,” as Mr. Leatham | the party under his lead should be actuated towards him. 
said, (in reference, of course, to such measures as the | Though comparatively a young statesman, the confidence 
“Tenant Farmers’ Holdings Act,” or the “ Artisans’ Dwel-/ felt in him has always arisen more from his intellectual 
lings Act,” and the “ Friendly Societies Act”), the speech | wariness than from the trustworthiness of his political sym- 
was yet carefully adapted to please Mr. Bright’s wing of | pathies or instincts. He is thoroughly Whig at heart, 
the Liberal party, and did gain golden opinions from those and while he adopts boldly and opportunely all well-marked 
representatives of the religious Dissenters who were present, | popular movements, because without doing so he would not 
Mr. Waddy, who represents the Wesleyans, and Mr. 8. Morley. | keep that aristocratic lead of the popular cause which he 
who sometimes speaks for the Independents. Lord Har-| likes so well and deems so useful, there is nothing in him 
tington, no doubt, owed his election to Mr. Bright’s leaning | which anticipates popular verdicts by the finer movements of 
in his favour, and feels bound to requite that susceptibility of | pity or of patriotic passion. He can use all his influence to 
the eloquent democratic chief to the influence of a great} defer the hopes of the agricultural labourers without a com- 
Whig House, by inclining as much to the policy of the} punction, when he sees that for the moment the existing 
political Dissenters as he safely can. In this speech he | constituencies are not favourable to them; nor does the con- 
probably gratified their feelings both by the tenor of his | trast between their helpless position and the rapidly increasing 
brief remarks on the Education question, and by his pointed | political influence of the artisans who are adequately repre- 
appropriation of Mr. Bright’s phrase that in relation to foreign sented, and to whose perfect equality before the law with all 
policy, what we want is not “a spirited foreign policy,” | other classes Mr. Disraeli now makes it his boast that he and the 
but “a just foreign policy.” Hence, no doubt, Mr. Waddy’s Conservatives have put the finishing-touch, strike him in any 
enthusiastic adoption, on behalf of the Liberal party, of the | way painfully. He merely notes,—not, it would seem, without 
Cavendish motto, *Cavendo tutus,” and his free translation of | satisfaction,—that * the country has distinctly told us it is not at 
it, * We are safe with the House of Cavendish.” And hence, | present prepared ” for any extension of the franchise, and remarks 
too, Mr. S. Morley’s earnest assurance to Lord Hartington | that nothing could be more impolitic than to call on the 
that whatever the Liberals had hoped from him when he was | country, after such a declaration, to do what it is not 
first adopted as their leader, he stood “deeper in their confidence | inclined to do. We had imagined that the uphill part 
and higher in their estimation” now. There was real address, of every reform movement had consisted in calling on 
too. in Lord Hartington’s intimation that the Irish Catholies|the country to do some act of class-justice which the 
must have much more confidence in the Conservatives by rea- | country was previously disinclined to do, and that a true 
son of the definite Conservative preference for Denominational | Liberal meant a person who was willing to lead such a 
edueation than they could ever have in the Liberals, and also in | forlorn hope, long before he had any prospect of a victory. But 
the form of his remarks on the future of the Education ques- that is not the Whig definition of a Liberal. To the Whigs, 
tion, when he intimated that the whole Liberal party seemed | Liberalism has too often meant the duty of putting yourself 
prepared to acknowledge a paramount necessity for a “sound | at the head of a movement directly it is tolerably clear that it 
secular system of education,” and for its extension ** throughout | must succeed, but not before. And we should say, from Lord 
the country at large,” especially when to this remark was | Hartington’s address, that this is in a very large degree his own 
added the rider that the difficulty which the Conservatives | notion of Liberalism. Nothing can be better, for instance, 
must have in carrying out the same policy would spring than what he said of Lord Derby's speech coneerning the 
‘roa the opposition of the Chrgy of the Established | withdrawn Fugitive-Slave Circular. Lord Derby had declared 
Church, who desire to keep the education of the country | that that Circular really embodies the interpretation of the ex- 
under their own control, whence, as might easily be inferred, | isting law on the subject, as given by our highest legal authori- 
the great unpopularity which the Conservatives would reap | ties. Lord Hartington truly remarks that no assertion could 
anongst their own followers from any attempt to extend | be more unfortunate. If so,even though the Circular has been 
the School-rate. These were perfectly safe positions for Lord | wholly withdrawn, we must at once ascertain exactly what 
Hartington to take. They did not in any way commit him to ithe Government understands the law on the subject to be ; 
the secular-education system, or to the universal adoption of | wherein it differs, if it does differ, from th® law as the people 
the School-Board principle. But they savoured of these ten-| understood it to be laid down in the cancelled Circular ; 
dencies ; they identified Denominational education in Ireland | whether they propose to have the existing law altered, and if not, 
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how they intend to give it force ; and till we know all this, we shall 
not be warranted in letting the repented blunder pass, since the 
legal view which led to the blunder may turn out to be even 
more important than the blunder itself. No one could have 
put this better than Lord Hartington ; but then, on the sub- 
ject of this Circular and its principles, England has 
been as unanimous, to use the Yankee similitude, as 
“Jonah in the whale.” Lord Hartington wanted nothing 
to keep him straight on this matter but open eyes 
for popular declarations more uniform and more abso- 
lute in tone than any which in our time we can re- 
member. When the people speak out positively, true Whig 
leaders never go wrong. It is where the true Liberal opinion 
has not as yet got expression as a popular view, that we dis- 
trust leaders like Lord Hartington. It is the same with regard 
to the administration of the Admiralty. Here, again, Lord 


Hartington’s judgment is admirable. He seldom mistakes on | 


a point where all that is needed for right decision is a lucid 
apprehension of the circumstances, and a calm judgment there- 
on. But even if he had been likely to make a mistake in 


such a ease, here, too, the popular judgment had gone before | 


him, and he had but to give clear expression to a convic- 
tion already distinctly registered. There can be no doubt that 
the Board of Admiralty has been very injudicious, and that its 


head is not a lucid statesman; and Lord Hartington has ex- 
ressed neatly and forcibly the view of almost all impartial 
P ) J | 


judgments on the matter. He deserves our hearty thanks for 
doing so. But this does not make us feel that Lord Harting- 


ton’s sympathies are really with the people. This address does | 


not make us feel, any more than any of Lord Hartington’s 
previous speeches, that we can uniformly trust him for feeling 
even the desire to right a grievous wrong under which the peo- 


ple suffer, or that we can trust him to interpret Mr. Bright’s | 


sound counsel to prefer a “just” to “a spirited” foreign policy 


A 
“eminent men,” in the sense in which he uses the phrase who 
must be returned, and the greater their weight in a division 
A hundred and fifty great proprietors, Breton nobles, 
millionaires, officials, Generals en retraite, and persons look. 
ing for personal advantages, will count much more heayily 
in a House of 500, the usual number that will attend, than in 
a House of 700, the largest number that can be relied on to 
attend now. Even this number, however, he has reduced 
Algeria only sends one Conservative to Versailles, and he has 
therefore reduced the representatives of the Province from ten 
to six, on the ground that the arrondissements are too thinly 
populated to justify the application of the usual rule. That is 
sound sense enough, but still his proposal, which has been 
accepted, breaks the grand uniformity of treatment which 
France had previously extended to all her possessions, with- 
out in return making the mother-country absolute. Then the 
Colonies return none but Liberals, and they have therefore been 
disfranchised en masse. M. Buffet has therefore already, before 
_ the Elections, won eight seats away from the Radicals, He 
| has, moreover, resisted, and apparently with success, the 
attempt to limit his power of appointing Mayors whenever 
| those elected by the Councils are likely to be displeasing to 
| the Government ; and finally, he has introduced a Press Law as 
an alternative for the State of Siege which makes most French 
journalists exclaim that they would prefer the military despotism 
under which they at present live. By this law, any journalist 
may be sent before the Correctional “ Tribunals,” in which 
‘the Magistrates are devoted to the Minister of Justice, and 
visited with enormous fines, for any language of which Govern. 


| 


;ment disapproves. So close are the meshes of the Law, that 
it is gravely aflirmed that a journal could not appear without 
material in some part of its columns for a Government prosecu- 
tion, which, before such Judges, cannot fail, and indeed is not 
| intended to fail. M. Buffet is perfectly frank about it. He 


in that large sense in which we should like to use the word | says, through M. Dufaure, that he expects sharp personal 


“just,” and in which we feel pretty certain that Mr. Bright 
himself would not admit its use. 
However, we have no wish to eavil with Lord Hartington for 


not being what no shrewd observer of English politics ever ex- | 


pected him to be at the time he was chosen leader of the Liberal 


shown, masculine sense, a cool head, a sincere desire not to be a 
factious partisan in his criticism on the Government, and the 
determination to encourage his party in finding fault only when 
he believes that that fault-finding is necessary and just. This 
is a good deal for so young a leader, and if he is deficient in 
hearty popular sympathies, and has now and then to supply their 
place by somewhat skilful strategy adapted to secure the loyalty 
of the left wing of his own party, this was to be expected ; 
and it is not Lord Hartington, but the Liberal party who 
elected him to the lead, who are responsible for the dis- 
appointment which his speeches sometimes cause us. It is 
at all events true that, far from dwindling in ability and 
judgment, Lord Hartington grows in both. It is something 
that, if he does not help us to forget his shortcomings, he does 


help us every time he speaks to appreciate better his character- | 


istic merits. 


M. BUFFET'’S POLICY. 

‘ee poliey of M. Buffet has since the vote on the Serutin de 

Liste become much more intelligible, and in one respect 
satisfactory. He evidently regards that vote as a triumph so 
great, that his hands are at last tolerably free and his path 
visibly marked out for him. He has decided, therefore, not to 
retire, and thus allow the Marshal to choose a Ministry outside 
the Parliamentary parties; and not to appeal to extra-legal 
vuthority in any way, but to strengthen himself by every law 
he can devise ; to hurry on the Dissolution, which, it should be 
remembered, must be preceded by the election of the Senators ; 
and when the great struggle actually arrives, to employ every 
legal means at his disposal “to cause the opinions of the 
Government to prevail.” In pursuance of this policy, he has 
already taken some remarkable steps. Under the vote carried 
by the Assembly, the number of members in the future Chamber 
of Deputies will, it must be remembered, be very greatly re- 
duced. No arrondissement is allowed more than one member, 
unless it exceeds 100,000 persons, and the number of arron- 
Jissements with a heavier population is only 112. The 
Assembly now contains 735 members, but even the new mode of 
voting reduces it in future to 532, a reduction of nearly one- 
third. M. Buffet calculates that this is greatly in his favour, 
because the smaller the number the greater the proportion of 


|polemics during the Elections. He thinks the public 
views these polemics with undue complacency, and “is too 
little apt to exhibit indignation at seeing the honour or 
motives of individuals or of functionaries of all ranks attacked.” 
The Government, therefore, arms itself with power to repress 


party in the House of Commons. He still shows, as he has ever such attacks, and does not intend to let that power sleep. In 


other words, no journal is, during the elections, to say that 
| the Government is crypto-Royalist, or that a Prefect is man- 
cwuvring in the Bonapartist interest, or that a proprietor is 
| oppressing, or that a millionaire is bribing, unless indeed the 
Cabinet approves his utterance, for then he will not be pro- 
secuted. The mission of the Government is “to make its 
ideas prevail,” and it arms itself with legal power to silence 
| the Press, to appoint friendly Mayors, and to protect all 
| functionaries from criticism. If the Assembly thinks that too 
| much, then the State of Siege must continue, and the journalists 
must remain at the mercy of the General in command. 

And yet, in the midst of what appears to most English minds 
| outrageous oppression, we must confess with a sigh that M. 
| Buffet is by no means extraordinarily oppressive. If we were 
only sure that he were honest, that he would use his powers 
| fairly, we should be forced to admit that he was, on the whole, 
jan improvement on the majority of French rulers on the eve 
| of an election. He proposes to make the Government, as a 
| 
| 


Government, a party to elections, to arm every functionary 
| With the power to intimidate if he chooses, without any check 
| from opinion, and to deprive all parties in opposition of a 
| keen weapon which the parties favoured by Government will 
| still retain; but he proposes to do all this through legal means, 

in virtue of powers either now belonging legally to the 
| Executive or to be bestowed on it by law. That concession, 
slight as it seems to Englishmen, means a great deal in France, 
where successive Governments, some of them armed with much 
less power than M. Buffet claims, have broken through every 
legal restraint in their eagerness to seat their candidates. It 
‘is hardly expected in France that a Government will 

not try to “make its ideas prevail,” and that right once 
conceded, it cannot be blamed for using powers either voted 
or sanctioned by the representatives of the people. It is not 
on this point that Republicans raise the keenest outery. Their 
|doubt goes deeper. They doubt whether M. Buffet, thus 
panoplied in authority, will try to make the professed ideas of 
‘the Government to prevail; whether he will battle for the 
Conservative Republic, whether he will not endeayour to ostracise 
all genuine Republicans, however Conservative ; whether he will 
not fight the battle of the crypto-Monarchists, or even, in his 
hatred of Liberalism, strike some bargain with Bonapartisi, 
—say, by agreeing that if Bonapartists support the Septennate, 


| 
i 
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her shall be unmolested in their struggle for future power. from all religious teaching; a good number tore, among 
In other words, Republicans fear that the Government will not | whom we should reckon oursel res, prefer great ly umsectar ian 
try to make legal ideas” prevail, but will try to spread ideas religious teaching in State schools, with a con cience-clause 
contrary to the Constitution, which it is itsduty to defend,and for the protection of those whose parents object to it; but 
there is reason for this fear. : ; very few Liberals heartily like thoroughly denominational 
We do not believe that M. Buffet is deliberately dishonest, education, paid for by public rates and taxes, If, then, there 
but we do believe that at heart he shares in the opinion once be any point on which the Liberal party are likely to object 
expressed by a great Orleanist, that “the people is a danger- | strongly to the results of an Irish Home-rule policy, it would 
ous animal, which must be caged,” and that he would see any | be on the point of denominational education. And so far, 
arty triumph sooner than the true Republican. If he sees, or | Lord Hartington’s remark is certainly justified. 
believes on Prefects’ reports, that three hundred M. Dufaures; But it might very well be argued that Liberals have largely 
will be returned, he will continue to accept the Republic ; but accepted Mr. Gladstone’s admission, that in matters not of 
if, as is quite possible, he becomes convinced that the Repub- Imperial, but of local concern, the true Liberal policy, because 
licans will secure a majority, he wil, we may rely on it, allow the policy which gives the largest seope to the principles of 
any kind of compromise with the Monarchists, and especially | self-government, is to let Ireland be governed by Irish ideas,— 
with the Bonapartists, who alone, as he well knows, have | and that if this be admitted, we cannot go behind the principle, 
any serious chance of attracting the electors, This is now | and quarrel with the unpleasant results it brings about in a 
the most pressing danger of the Liberal party in France, and | certain case, on the score of distaste for these results, And 
we do not wonder that in view of it, many members of the | this we should admit. But the Home-rulers make too much 
Left declare that the Republic has been lost in the abolition | of this admission, when they argue that, because it gives a 
of the scrutin de Uste, or that M. Gambetta is for a moment fuller scope to the principle of self-government, Home-rule is a 
denounced as no tactician. We should agree with them, but more truly Liberal policy than the Parliamentary rule of the 
for our trust in a principle which we have never seen fail, viz.,; whole United Kingdom. Before we can accede to that, we 
that in a popular election, ideas, if only they are large enough, | must consider how far ‘ Particularist policies’ in general really 
will invariably beat interests. If the question were among | contribute to the progress of the cause which the Liberal 
Republicans alone, a quarrel between Liberals and Tories, | party have chiefly at heart. Was the Particularisi, or States- 
with the Constitution accepted, we should fear the result of | rights policy Liberal or reactionary in the United States ? 
M. Buffet’s tactics ; but when the question is so broad and so | Notoriously reactionary, for it was defended in the interest of 
simple—* Shall the Republic stand or not ?”—we believe all | the institution of Slavery, and put forward as the only decent 
his finesse will be powerless before the popular will, which may disguise of that interest. Again, has the Particularist 
yet, to the dismay of the Monarchists, express itself unmis-| policy in any part of Europe been the policy of the Liberals 
takably. If it be true,as reported on official authority, that of 224 | of that part of Europe? Were the Particularists of Italy, 
Senators to be elected by the Councils-General 120 are certu‘n | for instance,—the friends of a separate Tuscany, and Lom- 
to be Republicans, two-thirds at least of the Deputies may be | bardy, and Naples, before 185{-60.—among the Liberals of 
pledged to the Constitution, and in that case, all these Conser- | Italy? Are the Particularists of Germany,—the friends of a 
vative precautions will be thrown away. There is no instance separate Bavaria, and Saxony, and Hanover,—among the Liberals 
in French history of an unmistakable popular vote being | of Germany? Are the friends of the extreme provincial rights of 
resisted, even when, as in the Presidential election of 1848, | Spain,—the apologists for mere Federation,—among the Liberals 
the Government is hostile; and no proof that the Army/of Spain? Of course, in all of these instances, the answer is 
could be induced to dissolve an Assembly elected by a | at once and absolutely ‘No,’ though possibly it may be main- 
decisive majority of the people before it had brought itself | tained with plausibility that the Home-rule party in Austria, 
All that M. Buffet, armed with his enormous | —the friends of the Hungarian autonomy,—were, and are, among 
powers, can do to make the Elections insincere will be done ; | the Liberals of Austria. But the difference, we take it, is 
but the vote will be taken, and taken legally, and the vote may simply this,—that in Austria, where the genius of the different 
override drawing-room calculations. The oppression of twenty | component parts of the kingdom is so very different, progress 
years has given Frenchmen at least this one advantage,—they | is far more easy under the Home-rule principle than unde: 
know how to communicate with one another without public |a system of pseudo-centralisation, where the central power 
meetings, without a free Press, and without the approval of | was always injuring feelings of which it understood 
“ authorities” who seem able to control their very smiles. nothing, and enforcing arrangements of the applicability 
'or inapplicability of which to the condition of the 
people affected by them, it had no conception. But in all 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND HOME-RULE, |} the other cases we have mentioned, it is clear that there 
\ R. ISAAC BUTT is greatly offended with Lord Harting- | is enough community of genius, language, and political aim to 
4 ton for saying that no English party can afford to take | make it a very great step backwards instead of forwards, to 
up Home-rule, and that in point of fact, if the Home-rulers| give up the unity of the nation for the sake of the self- 
have any special affinities with one party rather than another | will of a certain number of molecular constituents of the 
in the State, it is certainly not with the Liberals that that | nation. 
affinity exists. He illustrated this by taking the case of de- And is not precisely the same thing true of Irelaml’ Home- 
nominational education, which he regards, we suppose, as one | rule would clearly involve a reactionary policy, in a great many 
of the first results which Home-rule would sccure for Ireland. | respects. It would, to begin with, retard the social fusion 
Now certainly the Conservatives have always been, in England | between Great Britain and Ireland, and foster that old sepa- 
at least, more disposed to approve denominational education than | rateness of feeling which is now greatly redueed, and would iz 
the Liberals, We admit that it does not quite follow that because | another century disappear as far as it has disappeared already 
they defend denominational education when it means education |in Scotland. [t would tend to promote rivalry betweer 
divected by English Protestant or Anglican clergymen, they Irish and British ideas of home policy, by which neither 
would equally defend it when it means education directed by | of the two would profit; it would lead to the recruiting 
Trish Roman Catholic priests. The Conservatives are hardly | of an Irish army, which would soon be eager to employ itself, 
tne logical party. It is rather the Liberals than the Conserva- | not in forwarding, but in thwarting Imperial purposes; it 
— who are disposed to apply principles once conceded | would make the difference of aim in British and in Trish 
against the grain of their own sympathies and tastes. And foreign policy a constant source of active grievance, instead 
we are quite ready to admit that of those Liberals and of a mere source of tacit regret; it would lead (and very fairly) 
Conservatives who had once accepted fhe principle of denomi-| to the establishment of the Catholic Church in Ireland as a 
national education, a larger proportion of Liberals, and a smaller | set-off against the Anglican Establishment in England ; it 
proportion of Conservatives, would probably be ready to extend | would establish, in all probability, a rival school of Irish 
it to the case of Ireland. So far, we do not quite go with | finance; it would make every quarrel bitterer and move import- 
Lord Hartington. But it must be admitted at once, so far ant; and it would give quite a new loose to local animosities. 
as regards the principle alone, and not its application to Now whatever policy is Liberal, this cannot be described as 
Ireland, that there is much more affinity between the principle | Liberal. It is not Liberal to diminish the area covered by 
of the Conservative party on Education ard the Education | any national development, but rather to increase it, for wide 
policy in which the system of Irish Home-rule would pro- | national aspirations are the very essence of Liberal growth. — It 
whl Issue, than between the principle of the Liberal party | is not Liberal to give local organisations the means of im- 
on Education and the same policy. A great number of | peding national purposes, for the growth of all sorts of sub- 
‘therals wish for a State secular education absolutely divorced | ordinate varieties of type, without hindrance to the national! 


into disrepute, 
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unity of the whole, has always been one of the favourite ideas | 


of Liberal politicians; it is not Liberal even needlessly to 
increase the number of local jurisdictions, and so to multi- 
ply those hindrances to intercourse which too often end 
in almost preventing intercourse. And certainly it would not 
be Liberal to introduce a system which would almost certainly 
end in fomenting religious disputes, and making the Catholic | 
suspicious of the Protestant, and the Protestant envious of the 
Catholic. All these results would be like certain evil condi- | 
tions of the past, which only the most bigoted Tories would | 
desire to recall. And therefore, if Home-rule could attract 
any English party, which it could not, it would certainly 
not be the Liberals. In spite of all Mr. Butt can say, 
Particularism, except in the most favourable cases, and always 
when it represents a return to a condition of isolation 
which has passed away, is really the very antithesis of a 
Liberal policy, and the Irish Home-rule policy means Parti- | 
cularism, if it means anything. It would tend to reproduce | 
many of the political phenomena of the last century, and a | 
British leader must indeed be in love with times gone by, if | 
he wishes in any form, knowing what they were, to re- 











produce them. We should say to the Liberal party, | 
with all our hearts,—better stay out of oilice for a} 


generation, than win a majority by making any concession, | 
beyond the soberest municipal limits, to the very dangerous 


policy of * Irish Home-rule.” 





ANOTHER LESSON FROM NEW YORK. | 
VERY curious and noteworthy argument in favour of the 
English method of governing municipalities comes to us | 
this week from America. The Nation, perhaps the ablest, and | 


certainly the most independent journal in the Union, has re- | 


A 


reputable citizens cannot engage in city affairs without 
neglecting their own business, and the Hayenots distribute 
the taxes of the Haves, the needy section of the prole 
tariat will always and can always elect a “Bogs = 
that is, a man who will control all local elections jn their 
immediate pecuniary interest. It is useless to hope that they 
will accept other guides, or exchange the publicans for city 
missionaries, or Fifth-Avenue gentlemen; they know exactly 
what they want without guidance, and they will get it, let the 
Respectables advise them with ever so much of righteousness or 
eloquence. 

The picture is a dark one, but it has been go often 
placed before the eyes of Englishmen, that if this were 
all, we should not troulgle ourselves to reproduce it: but 
the Nation proceeds to suggest remedies which deserve con- 
sideration, The best remedy, it says, would be to turn the 
“ municipality into a business,”—that is, to trust City adminis. 
tration only to those who pay its taxes, or believe they pay them, 
and who would, therefore, administer in the interest of those 
who were similarly situated,—that is, would try to secure 
cheap and honest government. Of this remedy, however, the 
Nation despairs. “The plan is at present impracticable, and 
very likely always will be so.” In other words, universal 
suffrage cannot be upset, and still less upset in favour of those 
who pay the tax on realised property, which in New York, 
as in most cities of the Union, is the  sheet-anchor 
of municipal finance. But the Nation believes that 
there is a second remedy which is practicable, and that 
is, “the simplification of the governmental machinery to 


}such an extent that it will not need professional manipula- 


tors, and that attention to its working will not interfere with 
that close attention to his private affairs which is each citizen's 
first duty. Such a simplification would render possible and 


commenced its strictures on the City Government of New | easy the union of the industrious and intelligent classes against 
York, by an article in which it states distinctly that the over-| the mere proletariat, of which New York is becoming the 
throw of Tweed, the democratic ruler of the New York Muni-| favourite resort, and it would involve, of course, very great 


cipality, who was recently sent to prison for peculation, has | 
produced no radical change in the administration of the City. 

Stealing has ended, but corruption has not. “ Boss” Tweed, | 
as he was called—* boss” is, we believe, American slang for | 
ganger or overseer—has been deposed and punished, and 
is still in prison; but another * Boss” has arisen, in one 
Kelly, and he was, till November 4th, nearly as absolute 
master of New York as ever Tweed was. He was defeated 
then by an accident, but, the Nation argues, in his defeat very 
little will have been accomplished towards good government. 
Another “Boss” will arise who may be just as dangerous, and 
not as free from personal peculations. The truth is, that a clear 
half of the voting electors—not of the body of electors, but of 
those who vote, that is, of 120,000 adult men—are influenced, 
or can be influenced by those who have the control of the City 
government. They are interested in contracts, or employment 
under contracts, or in public works, or in liquor licences, or in 
avoiding the full execution of the laws, or in supporting the 
publicans, to whom they are under obligations for credit, or loans, 
or obtaining work, or not unfrequently for political advice. 
These men care little or nothing about the fortunes of 
the City. They are indifferent to the taxes, which they 
either do not pay or fancy they do not not pay, and they are 
entirely incapable of controlling the excessively complex 
machine under which New York is locally administered. Their | 
test of fitness for office is the “liberality” of the oflice- 
bearers—that is, the amount of benefit they can themselves 
obtain from employments, contracts, relaxations of law, | 
and actual benefactions out of the City funds—and they 
always select one man who, by nominating colleagues and 
dictating “ tickets” to be voted for, can secure for them the 
advantages they desire. They cannot understand even the 
functions of all the Boards and officers they have to elect. but 
they can understand that if they vote “ Boss” Nemo’s tickets, | 
things will go the way they like, and accordingly they vote them. 
Nemo therefore rules, and whether he plunders for himself and 
friends, as “ Boss” Tweed did, or only governs the City in the 
interests of its lowest class, as ** Boss” Kelly is said to have done, 
is mainly a question of his own discretion, temperament, and 
character. If he likes to risk an uprising of the alarmed property- 
holders, such as unseated Tweed, he can risk it, or if he prefers 
to keep power by pandering to the self-interests of a mob, 
anxious, first of all, about its daily dinner, he can do that 
instead. And, continues the Nation—not in a spirit of 
cynicism, but in a hope of reform under the present organisa- 
tion—the * Boss” always will retain this power. Kelly may 





| limits. 
ments of specie, and they hate them, and if they could once be 
iconvinced that any “Boss” Tweed was making a fortune 





follow Tweed, or Nemo supersede Kelly, but while the 


concentration of power and responsibility. Since Tweed’s 
overthrow, some approach has been made to it, but very little. 
Virtually, the City government is, in its main features, what 
Tweed left it—a mass of complexity, in which it is impossible 
to tell who is to blame for anything that goes wrong, the un- 
derstanding of which requires the study of a life-time, and the 
management of which necessarily falls into the hands of one 
man, but without making him amenable in any way to the 
best public opinion.” Now it is remarkable that under the 
much-abused Municipal system of Great Britain both these 
securities for good government exist, and one of them in so 
stringent a form, that philanthropists are always tempted 
to attack it, and that both parties in the State seem in- 
clined most seriously to modify its stringency. An English 
municipality of the complete kind is, outside London, always 
a “business corporation,” always under the control of those 
who supply its funds. The ratepayers can and do seat the 
Councillors, and owing to our system of levying municipal taxa- 
tion on the basis of rental, the taxpayars and the ratepayers 
are nearly identical, so much so, that our difficulty is 
to make the municipal electors “ liberal” enough, to restrain 
their determination to ‘*keep down rates” within reasonable 
They feel the municipal taxes, which are direct pay- 


out of rates they would make his life insupportable, even 
if they did not threaten it with direct violence. Some cities 
have estates, and those estates may be jobbed, and other cities 
are acquiring profitable monopolies, like gas and water, and we 
have yet to watch the administration of those funds, but the bulk 
of the municipal revenue still comes direct from the pockets ol 
those who elect the men who are to distribute the money. If the 
Town Council of Birmingham waste a million, the ratepayers 
who elect that Council will have to pay an extra £40,000 2 
year, and will all in their degrees feel the burden. This 
system does not, of course, necessarily secure good government, 
the ratepayers, when not animated by local pride, being often pe? 
urious, but it does prevent abuses like those of New York, and itis 
worth considering whether, considering the special temptation 
that seems to beset English-speaking democracies, the preset 
tendency to relieve the rates by State grants, by pennies from 
the income-tax, and by gifts of valuable monopolies is altogether 
sound. We are not denying it, for the strain on the rates bee 
become great, but still there is evidently another side to °° 
thought out. We may find that if London gets a million or 
so from State taxes, the ratepayers may feel as if they were 
not spending their own money, as, for example, they do feel 
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about City extravagances. So also with respect to the distri- | present have with them would at once be nullified and turned 
bution of power. The New York thinker calls, and | into violent opposition.” We shall have a word to say about this 
wisely calls, for simplicity of organisation, and nothing | reading of pastoral duty further on. At present we are only deal- 
can be so simple as a perfect English municipality. It is a con- | ing with the parson’s account of the situation. Here is an unmis- 
stitutional zoophyte. All power over everything is entrusted | takable violation of an Act of Parliament which was passed by 
to a Council, without a Second Chamber, without a President | a Conservative majority, in order to act as a buffer against the 
nossessing a veto, and without an irremovable Audit Board ; | dreaded advance of direct compulsion and its supposed accom- 
yotes are taken by mere majority, and every office-holder can | paniment,—universal School Boards. This breach of the law 
be removed by vote after one year. It is democracy in its | is known to the two persons who might presumably have in- 
extreme form, and yet the exaét end desired by the New | fluence with the offender, in the way either of persuasion or of 
York journalist is attained, for any citizen can rise| threats. One of these two persons, the squire, will not move 
to effective power in his city without abandoning his| in the matter; the other, the parson, thinks it best not to 
own business—can, if he perceives an zbuse, rouse the | move init. And the result is, as the * West-Country Parson” 
whole city to abolish it, and then sink back into his former | truly says, that this boy, and others like him, are allowed to 
That power, while the Council is open and the | grow up in a state of brutish ignorance, * because, having an 
Act of Parliament framed expressly for remedying evils of this 








quiescence. 
ratepayers the electors, is fatal to robbery on any great scale, 
and is, perhaps, the strongest safeguard now in existence of | kind, there is no machinery whatever for putting it in force.” 

municipal purity. The jobbers would have unhappy times,| There are those who think that the authors of the Agricul- 
even if they could always secure election. It is for this reason, | tural Children’s Act never intended it to be anything more 
among many others, that we contend for concentrating muni- | than the useless scarecrow which it evidently is in at least one 
cipal authority in the Councils, and dislike to hear of separate parish in the West of England. We do not believe that this 
School Boards, Dock Boards, or Boards of Works, and for this | js in the least a just accusation. It is not borne out by facts, 
reason, that we hesitate, in spite of the success attained by the | and it is still less borne out by probabilities. In the matter of 
present scheme of administering London—a success which, in | education, the Conservative party naturally and necessarily take 
spite of many failures, is really unprecedented—to oppose schemes | their tone from the Clergy, and the clergy have abundantly 
for the creation of a Metropolitan Parliament. It might be | proved that they are ready to build schools, and anxious to 
toostrong. It might be too ambitious. It would be too much | get their schools filled. A man who himself contributes 
influenced by passing outeries. But still it would be a less | Jaygely to the parish school, and is constantly engaged in per- 
complex form of administration, and therefore more under the | syading his friends to contribute, is not likely to be indifferent 
influence of sound opinion. Our House of Representatives | to the state of the school-benches. He will have a sense of 
is still beyond corruption and beyond disobedience, but if | success or failure, according as his work is appreciated by those 
its power decayed, we might very soon find London and its | for whose use it was designed, and besides this, he will know 
property virtually at the merey of a “Ring” intent, first of all, | that every absent child is so many pence deducted from the 





on conciliating voters who regarded metropolitan pay as a| school-fees and from the Government grant. So much 
pleasant alternative to poor-relief. Even as it is, there are 
men embedded, so to speak, in our Metropolitan system, who, 
if they did sell a contract, would be nearly beyond control 
except from the House of Commons. The citizens would never 
know clearly what they were at or how to attack them, and 
are secured mainly by their personal probity and honour. 





THE AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN’S ACT. 

()* the day on which the 7imes reported Lord Hartington’s 

prophecy that the honour of settling the Education 
question may, after all, be reserved for the Liberal party, it also 
printed a letter which shows how large a part of that question 
still remains to be settled. A “ West-Country Parson” describes 
a conversation he held last week with a boy whom he met while 
engaged in visiting his parish. This boy is eleven years of age, 
and is in the employ of a respectable farmer. 


been to school? No.—Can you read or write? No.—Have 
you ever been to a place of worship? No.—Do you ever say 
any prayers 4 No.—Do you know who Jesus Christ was ? No.— 
Have you ever heard of God? No.—Do you know what will 
become of you after death? No.—Have you a father and 
mother? Yes.—Do they ever go to a place of worship? No. 


ta . . 
—Whiat do you doon Sundays ? Look after the cattle and such | 
like.” This is not an incident that aclergyman can be expected to | 


regard with patience. Before the passing of the Agricultural Child- 
ren’s Act, he could only have lamented the hardness of heart 


ol the parent who sends the boy to work instead of to school, | 
or of the farmer who employs the boy without asking whether | 
But Parliament has now put | 


he ought not to be at school. 
anus into the parson’s hands. There is a law, and by that 
law every boy under twelve years ought to be at school. 
Where there is no School Board there can still be no direct 
compulsion, because the parent is not touched by the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act. But wherever there is agricultural 
labour, there can be indirect compulsion, because the Act was 
specially framed to reach employers of children. The “ West- 
Country Parson” then goes on to describe how far it can be 
said to reach the employer of this boy. The farmer, he says, 
Ig °° knowingly breaking the law day after day, and who is to 
stop him? He snaps his fingers at the Act of Parliament, for 
he knows perfectly well that there is nobody in the parish who 
dares inform against him. His landlord will not trouble him ; 
and as for the parson, he had better not meddle, and I do not 
think the parson had better meddle, for should I do so, Ishould 
at once make a bitter enemy of every farmer in the parish, in- 
cluding the squire, and thus any influence for good I may at 


As no abridge- | 
ment could do justice to the boy’s answers to the parson’s | 
questions, we give the conversation in full :—* Have you ever | 





|for the facts. As regards the probabilities, they all 
|point in the same _ direction. The clergy are well 
| aware that the Education Act has provided an alternative 
|machinery for cases in which voluntary effort has failed to 
| provide school accommodation or efficient schooling for the 
children of the poor, and they are equally well aware that 
there is a zealous and influential minority in the country hard 
at work collecting evidence to show that even when volun- 
tary effort does provide school accommodation and efficient 
| schooling, it altogether fails to get the children to school. 
| They are not at all disposed to under-rate the strength of this 
| minority, or to doubt that, provided it can make this position 
| good, it will in the end induce Parliament to pass a stronger 
'Edueation Act. These considerations all point to the con- 
clusion that the authors of the Agricultural Children’s 
| Act really wished it to be an effective measure. Why, 
‘then, did they provide no machinery for putting it in force ? 
They must have known that laws do not execute themselves, 
and yet, notwithstanding this knowledge, they left the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act to do unassisted what it is in the power 
of no law to do unassisted. How is this to be reconciled with 
| the theory that they really wished to reach agricultural child- 
ren, and to ensure them a certain minimum of schooling? The 
answer is that the Conservative party, though it has elemen- 
tary education to think of, has also local taxation to think of. 
The natural method of enforcing the Agricultural Children’s 
Act would have been to appoint Inspectors to see that it is 
obeyed. But Inspectors need to be paid, and a rate levied to 
| pay the salary of an inspector would be as repugnant to the 
farmers as a rate levied to pay the expenses of a School Board. 
They would have treated the imposition as a direct breach of 
the contract, that so long as the farmers continued hostile to 
School Boards no rates should be levied for purposes con- 
nected with education. No purpose connected with education 
could be more distasteful to a farmer than the maintenance 
of an officer specially charged to see that he did not give 
work to children when there was work waiting to be done. If 
the Inspectors had been appointed under the Agricultural Child- 
ren’s Act, they must have been paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The Conservative party would probably have had no 
objection to this plan, but the Conservative leaders knew per- 
| fectly well that it would lay them open to an unanswerable 
‘taunt. ‘Under the Elementary Education Act,’ it would have 
| been said, ‘the means of enforcing school attendance must be 
| provided at the cost of the locality. You have chosen to please 
| the clergy by providing a distinct means of enforcing school 
, attendance in the case of a particular class of children, and in 
order to save yourself the unpopularity of imposing a new rate, 
| you charge the expense on the Treasury. If towns wish to see 
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school attendance made compulsory, they must pay for the privi- | 


lege. It is only the country clergy that are allowed to fill their 
schools at the cost of the nation at large.’ To escape this dilemma 
in the future, the authors of the Act took the only course open 
tothem. They launched it upon the world totally unprovided 


with any means of ensuring obedience to its provisions. It 


went out into the agricultural world a very sheep among | 


wolves. The farmers knew what it was to disobey a law at 
their own risk, but to disobey a law without running any risk 
was a new and even a pleasing sensation; and as new sensa- 


tions are scarce in agricultural districts, the condition of agri- | 
cultural children under the Act specially designed for their | 


benefit is, in most cases, rather worse than it was before the 
Aci was passed. The farmer’s dislike of interference has been 
appealed to, in addition to his desire to get children to work 
for him whenever he wants them. 

The lesson of all this is, that in promoting elementary 
education, as in everything else, success demands single- 
ness of eye. The authors of the Agricultural Children’s 
Act genuinely wished to see the labourers’ children better 
taught,—for that much we willingly give them credit. 
But they wished, at the same time, to make this one 
tiny stone do double duty. The lay view of the Act was 
that it ought to be an example of that cardinal doctrine of 
the Conservative party, that no new burden shall be laid on the 
rates, The clerical view of the Act was that it ought to serve 
as a bulwark to that new commandment of the Church of Eng- 
Jand,—Educate the poor as well as you ¢éan, but, above all, take 
care that nobody else educates them. For the time, no doubt, 
both these ends have been attained. The Agricultural Children’s 
Aci has been a very cheap Act for every one, except the children 
whom it has left in ignorance. And it has provided the plea, 
in answer to Mr. Dixon, that before taking any further 
step in this direction, it will be well to wait and see 
the effect of this last attempt to get the rose of 
school attendance without the thorns of direct compulsion. 
remains to be seen how long Parliament will allow its com- 
sands to be disobeyed, in the comfortable and well-grounded 
conviction that no harm will come of it. That the farmers 
have no thought of resisting the law is shown by the example 
of Surrey, and some of the Midland Counties, where the police, 
who have been instructed by the magistrates to see that the 
Act is obeyed, have apparently found no difficulty in enforcing 
it. The agricultural position in the matter is, that the law 
is an inconvenient one, and that being inconvenient, they do 
not intend to obey it until they are made to do so. In this 
respect the farmers are certainly no worse than the rest of us; 
the only persons in fault are the legislators, who chose to assume 
that they would be better than the rest of us. Nor will it dis- 
pose them to yield a more willing obedience to the law, to find 
that all that the Act does is to transfer children to another 
sphere of labour. Farmers are prevented from employing 
them, so they find employment in other ways. This is the 
inevitable effect of the indirect compulsion of employers, when 
ased as a substitute for instead of an auxiliary to the direct 
compulsion of parents, 

If the “ West-Country Parson” had frankly owned that he 
lisliked “* meddling” with farmers who break the law, and that 





ts 





so unpleasant a task ought not to be imposed on the Clergy by 
2 side-wind, we should haye made no comment on so natural 


2 desive to escape a duty which he has never expressly under- 





ad 
taken to perform. But when he defends his non-performance 
on the ground that to “ meddle” would nullify any influence 
fer good he may at present have with the farmers of his parish, 
we must take leave altogether to differfrom him. No influence 
‘ cool that deserves to be dignified by that name can be lost 
by a clergyman insisting that the law shall be obeyed, especially 
when that law is one which so directly concerns him. What 
law can more directly concern the parson of a parish, than one 
enacts that no child shall be suffered to remain in 


ignoranee of everything which it is most essential he should 
know’ <A clergyman who knows that such a law is being | 





not expect his parishioners to believe him when he preaches 
to them about the value of education. Unpopular 
as interference might make him for a time, it would cer- 
ly make him more respected in the long-run. If the 
‘West Country Parson” wants any further encouragement to 
hat he ean to get the law put in operation against this 
C ing farmer, he may find it in the reflection that the 
1tastrophe which he risk 
n who keeps a boy o 


f eleven from school on week-days 


( 
< 


under his very eyes, and takes no step to enforce it, can- | 


is really not worth crying about. 


Sundays because he gets his labour cheap, may be set | 


| 
down as still outside the region within which clerical influence 
serves any useful end. 


“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 
1 AVE we, too, been sleeping through half the spell of rest 
which the dear, droll Dutchman took in the Kaatskills, and 
is it only to-morrow? ‘This is what we ask when, after ten Years, 
we see Rip, with his escort of children, and only just miss seeing 
Schneider, that invisible, but quite real, dog, who has a double 
in ‘latters, the ally of “the Shaughraun.” Can it possibly be 
ten years since we heard that incomparable voice, which combines 
'in some inexplicable way the music of Munster with the accent 
of Holland, and the subtlest intonation of American enunciation, 
a peculiar tone which gives such point to a question—ten 
years since we saw that face, over which countless expressions flit 
| like shadows, leaving always its humorous sweetness underneath, 
| irradiated by the inimitable smile which parts the lips with a flash 
| that glitters up in the eyes, and seems to come out like a halo 
round the shining brow? ‘Ten years since that delightful, pro- 
voking, good-for-nothing vagabond went all wrong in his 
| irresistibly charming way before our eyes, and we followed him with 
them ruefully, as a friend who is hopelessly running down-hill, but 
carrying our hearts with him ; and coming away from the theatre, 
found it impossible to think about Mr. Jefferson at all, to realise 
that he ever was or ever could be any one but Rip Van Winkle ? 
| It is ten years; and in all that time not only have we never seen 
an actor who could be compared with this one in degree, but we 
have never seen one like him in kind. In Mr. Jefferson’s Rip, we 
| have the highest finish of the best school of French acting, applied 
to a character which is thought out with entire originality, and in- 
| vested with beautiful simplicity. We do not mean to imply that 
| there is a touch of French sentiment or handling about Mr, 
| Jefferson’s masterpiece. The humour of Rip, which “ one feels 
| in one’s bones”—as Digkens said of the violoncello—is entirely 
different from, even opposite to, French esprit; and is so various 
and perfect that we fancy it must have astonished the writer of 
the piece, clever as it is, when he first saw what Mr. Jefferson 
made of it. The finish of details, the careful fidelity to nature, 
the perfection, in short, which enables the audience to forget that 
they are looking at acting, because the actor is seemingly uncon- 
scious of them; the quiet, talking tone, the indescribable ease, 
which makes everybody feel easy ; these are the things in which 
we find the resemblance to the highest kind of French art; 
beyond these, Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle is unlike any 
other performance, and belongs to no school. 

That Mr. Jefferson should have relinquished the acting of every 
other réle is not surprising. He makes us feel Rip to be so real, that 
he extends that fascinating vagabond’s delightful perplexity to our- 
| selves, and makes it difficult to dissever the idea of Mr, Jefferson 
from Rip. If he played any other part, we should feel that the 
Dutchman was masquerading, and we were losing time which 
might have been enjoyed in his company. To have acted this 
part for many years, and while bringing it to absolute perfection, 
never to have lost an atom of its freshness, or dulled the edge of 
the easy drollery which must be, one would suppose, the most 
difficult of all characteristics to preserve entirely untouched, is a 
triumph of art which, so faras our knowledge on the subject ex- 
| tends, is unprecedented. ‘To those who on the present occasion 
| see it for the first time, Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle is a reve- 
lation: to those who remember it ten years ago, it is a pleasure 
invested with the charms of memory and comparison. 

It has been said, and with truth, that the author, Mr. Boucicault, 
| has made the legendary Rip Van Winkle more Irish than Dutch, but 
| what does it matter? Acted by any other artist, Rip might easily 
become absurd, for his story of Gretchen’s escape from drown- 
‘ing, on her wedding-day, by the upsetting of the boat that she 
| was not in, and the answer to the question, ‘* Who did you call 
| a wild cat ?”—a difficulty which Rip meets by protesting that he 

had bestowed that appellation upon his dog Schneider—are very 
Irish, and not in the least Dutch or American; but this Rip 
Van Winkle is the man himself, and we no more trouble ourselves 
| about his nationality than about his costume, which could never 
have been Dutch, even when it was new. What if there be a 
/touch of ‘the Shaughraun ”— married and done for—about him, 


Moya having turned into a frugal and industrious vixen, and 
having unlimited 














Conn, being deprived of a ‘young masther,” 
leisure to devote himself to the tailor’s thimble.—does the resem- 
blance between the older and the newer play detract from the 
exccllence of either, or do anything except make us recognise with 
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delight the unexhausted vein of true, vital humour which runs | Winkle, He winks with infinite humour always,—when he wiuks 
lavishly through both? The old and the new have in common at Derrick & propos of Vetter, and at Vetter & propos of Dervick— 
that peculiar charm which is found in all Mr. Boucicault’s Irish | but his wink attains perfection when it is addressed to himself ; 
plays, the mingling of fun and pathos bya process of slyness quite | when he picks Gretchen’s pocket ; on some of the occasions on 
indefinable, in which look, tone, and gesture co-operate ; fun of | which he “ swears off,” when he tells the story of how he slot the 
the drollest kind, pathos of the most natural and the simplest, | Bull, and explains that the fatter a rabbit is the whiter its tail 
the laughter and the sentiment equally pure and wholesome. | (« propos of the rabbit which he did not shoot), and many other 
Irish humour is a thing of the past, except in this instance, and | times. That wink—we feel he communicates with Schneider by 
we are well content that the one Irish humourist in existence the same means—is the concentrated essence of supreme fun; it 
should have lighted up the Knickerbocker legend with that | even beats his laugh sometimes, in its expression of sudden, keen, 
wonderful lamp, especially when he found such a hand to put it unsurpassable enjoyment of his own vagabond humour. We 
in as Mr. Jefferson’s. | miss the wink in the second part of the play, where pathos reigns, 

| with humour in waiting. 


It is a little trying to have to wait for Rip’s appearance so 
long after the curtain rises, but the delay has the merit of being | It is presumptuous to pass an off-hand judgment upon such a 
filled with instruction. The play is remarkably well constructed | performance, so matured by such an artist, and we may be en- 
in this respect; there is no confusion about it, the relative tirely wrong in our supposition ; but it appears to us that the 
positions of everybody are clearly defined from the first, and we | most trying and difficult part of it is the ghostly scene in the 
may contemplate Rip from the moment at which his face shows | mountain, and that if one follows that with close attention, it 
itself—beaming with the swect, careless drollery, which instantly | reveals the full power and skill of the artist, though it is 
overthrows our compassionate and indignant sense of Gretchen’s | by no means so touching or so interesting as a situation as 
wrongs, and adds us to the party of the dogs and the children— | those which have preceded and are to follow it. We find in it 
without having any by-paths of attention to tread. There’s nota the homely simplicity, the contented ignorance, the cheery reck- 
word to be said for the morality of the piece ; we give that up ; | lessness, the unimpressionableness, the gentleness of Rip, together 
and are glad to be provided with a bigly villainous person like with his besetting weakness, and an unexpected flash of courage, 
Derrick, a regular stage out-and-outer, to absorb all our| which forms a capital point of contrast with the humorous 
virtuous reprobation of evil, for we have not any for Rip. | cowardice, in which there is more fun than meanness, which, at 
He is everything that Gretchen calls him, and more—for| the end of the first act, makes him lay the blame on the girl 
Gretchen does not know of his unjustifiable talk about! who danced *‘mit” him, when Gretchen catches them at the 
her to Derrick and Vetter—but we love him; his smile goes | festivities for which he has paid in Derrick’s money. The queer 
straight to our hearts ; his laugh—can there ever have been such | perplexity of Rip as he meets the stony gaze of face after face 
a laugh among the great actors who are the traditions of our time? | among the rocks on the mountain-side, the rising fear, the lalf- 
—makes us laugh unconsciously with the oddest sense of unreason- | querulous protest that he does not like ‘‘ these kind of people,” 
able glee, and his first words make us understand what the Irish | the timid patience of his efforts to make the apparitions speak ; 
people mean by a voice that ‘‘ would whistle the birds off the bushes.” | the half-conscious relief with which he learns that they 
No truer words were ever spoken on the stage than Gretchen’s| are dumb, and dismisses, with a revival of his old crol- 
definition of ‘a jolly dog,” and of the results to the wife and | lery, the gathering dread of the supernatural; the drink which 
children of that tragic personage; but what becomes of their | acts so strangely on him, the rush forward under its influence 
weighty effect when we see Rip and the children, and when Rip | (for a moment like Bulwer’s description of Glaucus, in * ‘The 
drinks his famous toast, with a serious, calm, and fascinating grace, | Last Days of Pompeii,” when he swallows the supposed love- 
as if he fulfilled a duty none the less agreeable for its sacredness ? | philtre), the swift drowning of his senses in the enchanted sleep, 
We don’t defend ourselves, we only protest absurdly: ‘He isn’t | and his faint appeal to the exultant phantoms not to leave him 
a jolly dog—a jolly dog is a vulgar beast—he is Rip.” Yes, that | alone,—all these seem to us to be immensely difficult, as well as 
is just it,—he is Rip, and everybody loves him, except Derrick, | singularly perfect. It always must tax an actor’s powers t the 
the big villain, who is sober and thrifty. And Rip is always tipsy, | utmost to be alone with supernatural surroundings whicl: can 
but infinitely charming ; he is just a hopeless vagabond, without | never evade the verge of the ridiculous, and we thought it a 
the fainvest sense of duty, but full of the most enchanting | great test of the consummate ability which Mr. Jefferson dis- 
humour; aragamuffin, who is simply beautiful to look upon; a/| plays at this point, that the audience, among whom there was 
sot, with a world of gentleness and not a particle of principle in |some misplaced laughter during the second part of the perform- 
him, irradiated all through by such an exquisite light of drollery | ance, watched this scene with silent attention. 
and shrewdness that our moral sense is blinded by it. Can| The defect of the second part of the play, which mars ite 


any one imagine a constable ‘ taking up” Rip Van Winkle, or a | pathos and makes it buy its humour too dear, is that Rip is too 
sO 











magistrate committing him? Grummer would be incapable of | hard on Gretchen in his reviving memory. It is all rig! 
the one, and Mr. Nupkins, who fined Mr. Pickwick freely, of the long as he retains the delusion that it is only the to-morrow of 


other. We can hear a remonstrance, in the accents of Mr. Toole, | the yesterday which found him with the ‘ queer kind of people, 


= - ° " -_ & , Tc cs ° ry 
‘Now, that ain't right, you know,” but so it is. We are by no but it is all wrong when he discovers the truth, and that @reichen 
means certain of Rip’s reformation, even at the end, when | has been Derrick’s wife for years. ‘There is a discord bctweer 


Gretchen seems inclined to allow him unlimited schnapps, and the | the humour of his remarks then and the exquisite feeling it 
i rillain 7 lye . . .T . . 
big villain is hunted out; but he has our warmest sympathy from | his questions about Meenie—‘ There was a—a child—sl« 


first to last, and we cannot be even decently sorry for Gretchen's | —not dead !"—a passage which we have never seen surpas on 
fifteen years of Derrick. | any stage, that jars on us, all the more perceptibly that it 1s the 
Though humour is the stronger characteristic of the first part only discord in the piece, All but that is beautiful,—the reyx ition 
of the play, and pathos of the second, they are never far apart | of Rip’s entrance, Rip as in the first act, but this time with an scort 
all through, and the two mingle wonderfully in the scene, which | of hooting boors ;—the dogs which used to wag their tails barking 
might easily have been made merely farcical, between Rip and the ‘at him, and the children who used to run to him running av * 
children, Meenie and Hendrik. The little brother and sister who | the old man’s patient, seeking, dazed bewilderment, his w: l 
play these parts at the Princess’s Theatre are very clever, | face, with the lost look in the black eyes, the strained ew: 
amazingly self-possessed, and likely to do remarkable things in | painful, imploring attention; his stiffened limbs, his trem bling, 
their early-adopted profession. The gentle, droll gravity with | timid hands, the indescribable dignity of the aged form, forall at, 
which Rip listens to the boy’s plans for his marriage with Meenic; with its mouldering rags upon it; the confusion of idea 
the suggestion that he thought perhaps they might have liked | when he has perecived the trath, the amused scorn of his—"' Why, 
to say something to him (Rip) about it, but that it is very kind of | she’s a little child! Do you take me for a fool 7”—when tl I 
Hendrik ; the mixed sense of the man’s amusement and its con- | of his daughter as a woman ; his quaint inquiry for Sehn - 
tention with something like shame, something not strong enough ‘Tle was a dog, I thought you might have know’d him 
for remorse, which breaks down under his irresistible sense of the ! shifting glance, the words murmured to himself, the mec! il 


humorousness of the child’s proposal that they should give him | repetition of the old formula, *+Tlere’s your good health, 

all their money to keep, and evaporates in the delightful, | the unsurpassed pathos of his gentle “This was my } = 

infectious laugh, form one of the most perfect points of the I was born in this village,” the innumerable toue' 

rformanee. lexquisite art, like pearls upon a_ string, whic! 
The notion of Dickens’s Tom Pinch winking to himself in | watches with greedy anxiety lest one should los 

* RAO of his own slyness has always seemed to us a pecu- | But most beautiful of all is th » scene in which he recalls | 
y Aappy one, but its full drollery is revealed by Rip Van | self to the memory of his child, He is led as a stranger 
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beggar over the threshold of her wretched home by the wife who 
turned him out twenty years before,—the scene of that dismissal 
is all revived by one glance, as he steps inside the door, upheld 
by her hand. That one glance is a thing to remember always. 
Ina few moments he is alone with the grown-up woman who 
has known plenty of sorrow since he left her, a little child crying 
for her father, when he ‘‘ wiped the disgrace” from his wife’s 
door. To hear him call the half-frightened, half-curious girl to 
him in a tone of mingled hope and anguish—which must be 
heard, no one could imagine the sound—to see him fall to per- 
using of her features, half rise, sink into his chair again, pluck 
nervously at his finger-ends, look at her with a yearning prayer 
coming all over his face, just as the incomparable smile used to come 
over it twenty years before; talk to her in the voice which has a 
different but equally irresistible charm, persuade, rise when she 
moves away, plead that she ‘could not forget her father’s face, 
no, no;” and when she runs into his arms, fall upon her neck with 
the terrible relief and triumph of the cry, ‘* There’s somebody 
that knows me now! there’s somebody that knows me now!” is 
to experience a pleasure than which nothing we have ever seen 
on any stage has been greater. 

It could not be, of course ; virtue (Rip’s included?) must triumph 
to the full, and vice be punished with the requisite rigour. Derrick 
and his nephew must be kicked out, and the young couple united ; 
Gretchen has to rejoice over her prodigal, and gently press the 
liquid equivalent of the fatted calf on his acceptance. Rip must 
speak his tag, and drink to the audience in the comprehensive 
formula which comes naturally to him under all circumstances. 
It could not be, but we wish it could; we wish the green curtain 
might fall upon those heart-piercing words, ‘‘ There’s somebody 


199 


that knows me now! 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER & HIS PUBLIC TALKS, 
HE Bishop of Manchester will, we suspect, within a very 
little while, have to decide a question of some import- 

ance to himself and his friends. Will he endure a certain amount 
of depreciation of a very painful and irritating kind, or will he, to 
avoid it, consent to limit what he deems a considerable ineans of 
usefulness? Unpopularity of a sort is, we can see, coming on him 
in a curious way. 
Manchester, Dr. Fraser has been trying, and trying most success- 
fully, to show that a brand-new Bishop may be most useful in a 
brand-new see; that there is nothing in the Episcopal character 
which unfits its possessor for modern life under its most modern 
forms; that a Bishop, if only he is the right man, can extort a 
recognition of his usefulness even in the Metropolis of Utili- 
tarianism. Besides the ordinary dutics of his post, about which 
no one hears a complaint, Di. Fraser has endeavoured, through- 
out all that wide region in which spiritual and material interests 
are interlaced, to be the first teacher and counsellor and guide 


of the multitude of half-ignorant folk committed to his super- | 


vision. He has “ presided” like a philanthropic Peer; preached 
like a popular preacher; and lectured to ordinary audiences 
as if he were paid for it,—and he has done all these things 


well. No novel undertaking of which he approved has 
lacked the Bishop’s support, no kind of audience has 


daunted or disgusted him, and he has lectured upon a range 
of subjects so wide, that it takes a moment to remember that 
they are all within a Bishop’s rightful purview. Le has delivered 
himself not only about doctrine, which it is of course his duty to 
expound, and ecclesiastical ritual, which in England he is ex- 
pected to denounce or defend, but about scores of other subjects, 


ranging from the necessity of purity of life and the advantages of | 


temperance, to the moral duty of not spending too much on furni- 
ture and of retaining simplicity in maidens’ dresses. He has lectured 
on the wrath of God and on savings-banks, on righteousness and 
on chignons, on the conflict between the Bible and science, and 
on the Christian value of decent manners. In all these utterances 
he has found a certain degree of acceptance, and has apparently 
done much good, nor do we see any evidence that among the classes 
he addresses either his popularity or his usefulness are in any 
degree diminished. But we do see signs that the more cultivated 
among his flock and his friends think that the talking is a little 
overdone, that the Bishop is deceived by the ready welcome he 
everywhere receives, and that it would be well for him to try the 
experiment of a little reticence. Flashes of silence, as Sydney 


Smith said of Macaulay, would, it is thought, become him. He 
is getting fussy, it is said, and believes in his own power of per- 
suasion on a range of topics too wide for any man to embrace 
who has a care for his own dignity, and especially for a Bishop, 


Ever since his acceptance of the Bishopric of ; 


who without dignity would, outside his strictly official duties 
have no particular function in this world. We have little 
doubt that the cavillers are on one point in the right 
and that many whose opinion the Bishop esteems will think it 
probable that he personally will suffer in reputation from talk- 
ing to large audiences so much and on such a variety of topics 
some of them, moreover, topics on which it is next to impos. 
sible even for Dr. Fraser to avoid falling into a strain 
of platitude. After all, it is very difficult to censure a 
mania for dress among factory girls without saying things 
that have been said a thousand times, sometimes in much 
stronger language; or to inculcate thrift without using phrases 
which seem, when analysed, to be much more in accordance 
with the genius of Solomon, who on one side of his head was an 
early Franklin, than with the genius of Christianity. But though 
Dr. Fraser will suffer, want of reticence being in the opinion of 
most Englishmen equivalent to want of judgment, for adhering 
to the course he has obviously marked out for himself, we are by 
no means equally certain that his work will, or that he would be 
right in imposing any check upon his copiousness of public 
speaking. Without being exactly certain, we suspect strongly 
that this is just one of those cases where the cultivated 
and the majority instinctively differ, and where the opinion 
of the former ought to be resolutely disregarded. It is 
of a piece with the “snare” so constantly set for good 
preachers, in churches where two rows among the audience 
are wearied and worried with teaching which sends the remaining 
fifty rows home better people than they came. If the preacher is 
thinking of himself, his own prospects, his own tastes, or even his 
own improvement, he will preach to the two rows, leaving the 
fifty to be benefited as much as they can by an ignorant admira- 
tion for what may be really fine teaching; but if he is think- 
ing of his work only, he will preach to the fifty, and 
let the two endure their weariness as they best may. 
If he can reach the few Normans and the many English 
both, as some few can, so much the better; but if he cannot, he 
must even talk English, and submit to be misreported and mis- 
understood. ‘The real question as regards the Bishop of Man- 
chester and his incessant utterances is not what is dignified for 
him, of course within well-understood limits, but what is benefi- 
cial for his people; and on this point it is quite possible that all 
the cultivated, and more especially all journalists, are a good deal 
in the wrong. They do not underrate the value of teaching, for 
they are always trying to teach, and if there is any honesty in 
their loud praise of the Press and Literature generally, they think 
they succeed; and they do not underrate the importance of re- 
iteration, however wearisome—at least, if they do, practice and 
| theory with them lie very far apart; but they do underrate un- 








consciously the utility of oral instruction of an acceptable kind. 
The impatience of lecturing springs a good deal from those who 
; Want to lecture. 
| ‘That conversational lecturing, especially from eminent men, is 
very pleasant to the majority of Englishmen, needs very little 
proof. It is quite certain that crowds will anywhere go to hear 
jit. Be the topic what it may, politics, or society, or science, or 
even that dreariest of important subjects,—education, any man 
|of any eminence or repute for speaking fairly well can always 
}eram a hall. The exhibition, to look at it only in that light, 
| certainly ‘* draws,” and draws after very many repetitions. It is 
| hard on the theatre in a county town if the Member is going to 
speak that night ; and a Bishop lecturing anywhere is pretty sure 
| to empty a concert-room, even though it is to be filled with “stars.” 
The people really like to gain information through their ears, to a 
| degree which men with ‘a habit of reading can scarcely com- 
| prehend, and if we cannot sympathise with this taste, it is 
| foolish not to utilise it. For it can be made very useful indeed. 
| It seems almost silly to many men that a crowd, say of small 
shopkeepers, should be so influenced by hearing from persons of 
| authority statements which, perhaps, they all already know and 
| all assent to ; but they are so influenced, are all much more certain 
| of truisms when repeated to them from a mind they believe to be 
| strong. We all sce this every day in politics. ‘The moment the 
| people are at all excited they crowd to hear the politicians, and 
| though they may hear nothing of which they were not previously 
assured, they go away twice as energetically convinced. The 
constituencies did not want their leaders to tell them that the 
| Slave Circular was somehow all wrong. Scarcely one of those 
| leaders, except Sir Henry James, took the trouble to tell them 
exactly why it was all wrong, but still they went away, after 
listening to assertions quite as tiresome as the Bishop’s worst plati- 
tudes about extravagance, much more hostile to the Circular than 
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they were before. 
language, the support of authority as well as of reason, and 
_——- = : 

authority, whether a reasonable force or not, is an effee- 
4 v? 


tive one. It is just the same with the Bishop's talking. If he 


talked twice as often as he does, always provided audiences went 
: their request, is now before us,—a defence which makes the case 


fixed than they were before in convictions it is very good | against their conduct on some of the points we have mentioned 


to hear him, just twice as many audiences would go away a little 
more 
for them, or for anybody, to entertain. 
may be a little irritated next day to find “the Bishop again,” but 
a much more numerous class has received a benefit which, were 
the Bishop silent with dignity, would have been withheld. It is 


Some newspaper readers 


all very well to say they are not influenced, but they are in- | 


fluenced, as is shown by the Associations rising on every side, 
and by the wholly new position which a Bishop has assumed 
in Lancashire minds, As it happens, there exists just one ex- 
treme illustration of what we say which is visible to everybody. 
Nobody of authority ever talked so much, as Mr. Gladstone has 
observed, as the present Pope. He talks on every conceivable 
subject, to almost every conceivable kind of audience. There 
never was so much talk from a Pope, and to Protestants a good 
deal of it seems very weak, or even wishy-washy platitude, but 
of its influence on the Catholic world there can be no 
doubt whatever. There are pienty of critics of this 
Pope, even among high Catholic prelates, but none of 
them deny that he has had more influence on the Church— 
good influence or bad influence is not the question—than any 
Pope since Hildebrand. Whether the B'shop of Manchester 
always chooses the subject of his public talks wisely is another 
matter, one to be decided on evidence which is not before us. 
For ourselves, judging from his reported speeches, we should say 
that, allowing for a certain conventionality of thought, very 
apparent in his last lecture on Extravagance, he usually chooses 
for his subjects just those habits, and ways, and peculiarities of his 
people which might, if uareasonably indulged, be exaggerated 
into sins or serious social errors,—surely as useful a field for 
discourse as a Bishop able to see the world as well as the Churches 
could easily select. That he begins to weary us with his constant 
speaking, we may confess, and yet feel that in the Bishop's place it 
might be a duty to go on speaking, and let those weary who 
would, St. Paul, in that little house without the walls of Rome, 
must have said things over and over again in a manner which, if 
he had had reporters, might have wearied Christians, but the effect 
of that iteration has not wholly died away yet. 





HEAD MASTERS AND GOVERNING BODIES. 

T is with no sort of pleasure that we sce the appeals to the 
Press which are made, and perhaps to some extent neces- 
sarily made, in relation to the administrative disputes in our 
Public Schools. The truth is that the administration of these 
important Trusts is but too likely to be rendered timid and irreso- 
lute by the knowledge that this appeal can always be made, and 
that, when made, the verdict given must necessarily carry great 
weight with it, while it may often be very far indeed from the truth 
that the Press really grasps the whole scope of the cireumstances 
on which the final moral judgment onght to depend. For this 
reason, we are always relnetant to enter on such painful diseus- 
sions as those concerning the Felsted and the Eton troubles, and 
when we do enter on them, are always anxious to narrow our 
opinion to the one or two cardinal points on which no great 
complexity of issus ean be raised. Thus in judging of the 
dismissal of the Rey. W.S. Grignon from the Head Mastership 
of Felsted, we were careful to comment only on the main points 
of the case,—the dwindled number of the Trustees of Felsted, 
which had fallen to a bare quorum; Mr. Grignon’s long and 
Successful services; the failure of the Trustees to support him 
With common decency against an Assistant-Master who had 
brought against him the grossest moral charges, which, by the 





admission of the Trustees themselves, were so baseless as not 
then to need investigation; the irritability of temper and impro- 
priety of speech to which this failure, together probably with excess 
of work, gave rise on Mr. Grignon’s part; the monstrous course 
of dismissing him without even giving him notice that his dis- 
missal was to be proposed; and finally, Bishop Claughton’s neg- 
lect of duty in failing to give a full hearing to the Ilead Master 
dismissed, before deciding whether to veto the dismissal or not. 
On the intricacies of the various subordinate quarrels we care- 
Tully avoided passing any judgment, nor did we even deny that 
the Trustees might have had an adequate justification for taking 
the course they did, though they had not shown it, if they had 


They have, in fact, to use theological | the Mead Master full notice of their intention. And we are happy 


to sce that, in consequence of the reserve with which we wrote, 
not the smallest injustice was done to the Felsted ‘Trustees, whose 
defence, in the shape of a letter to the parents and guardians of 
the boys at Felsted, prepared by the Clerk to the Trustees at 


much stronger than it was before, and does not weaken it on any 


point. On what should, no doubt, have been the main point 


|for the Bishop, in investigating the excuses for Mr. Grignon’s 


improper language concerning the Trustees, the Clerk's letter 
makes the case against them far more startling than it was before. 
IIe actually complains of Mr. Grignon for not being ready to 
give the Assistant-Master who had charged him with gross 


| drunkenness, and much worse moral offenecs,—without the 
slightest justice, as the Trustees must be taken as having ipso 
| facto admitted, in that they did not even investigate the charges,— 
| & testimonial silent on these cardinal points of moral fitness, and 
‘dwelling only on his capacity as a teacher, on the ground 


that before Mr. Grignon had had any evidence of this gentle- 
man’s untrustworthiness, he had given him willingly a strong tes- 
timonial; and worse still, the Clerk states that two years after- 
wards the Trustees entertained sufficient doubts as to the falsehood 
of this Assistant-Master’s charges against Mr. Grignon, to make 
it incumbent on them to investigate these charges more closely, 
if the Bishop had refused to confirm Mr. Grignon’s dismissal. 
This quaint avowal on behalf of the Trustees of utter moral in- 
competence for the duties of their oflice should fill the minds of 
all persons interested in the school with profound alarm. A 





ITead Master is charged with gross intoxication, and with worse 
offences, which the printers refuse to print, by an Assistant- 
Master; the Trustees, not believing the charges, request the 
Ilead Master to give that Assistant-Master a good _testi- 
monial, that he may be enabled to resign without suffer- 
ing any private injury; they then pass a resolution dis- 
missing the Assistant-Master in question, and not ‘entirely 
!exonerating” the Head Master from blame, but admitting 
; that “the question of his removal from the post of Head 
| Master ” had then never been even “ under their consideration.” 
| And then, more than two years later, they allow their Clerk to 
state on their behalf that ‘the imputations made” on Mr. Grig- 
| non in the correspondence with this Assistant-Master would have, 
| in their minds, needed close investigation, ‘if the documents laid be- 
| fore” Bishop Claughton had not been “ sufficient to satisfy his mind.” 
God preserve English Schools from such ‘Trustees as these, to whom 
| it never even oceurs that if the gross moral imputations referred 
to had any vestige of plausibility in them, they had for two years 
neglected their simplest and most imperative duty in leaving them 
unserutinised! What Bishop Claughton may have to say for 
himself we do not know. Unless the Clerk to the ‘Trustees is dis- 
owned on this point by the Trustees, which is hardly probable, 
the Charity Commissioners will do very wrong, if they leave the 
| interests of the school any longer in the hands of men so utterly 
incapable of appreciating the simplest rudiments of their moral 





” 


responsibilities. 

As to the Eton imbroglio, we feel the same grave reluctance to 
enter upon its minutiz, as we did with regard to the Felsted 
dispute. Fortunately the only points on which we think it our 
duty to comment strongly, are very simple. The Head Master 
of Eton, Dr. Hornby, became, we believe, very soon after his 
appointment in 1868, dissatisfied with some of the Senior 
Masters of the School, and had at one time given 
some of them notice of which there 
were two or three resiginations, and better relations were 
patched up with the others. Apparently, Mr. Oscar Browning, 
one of the most popular of the Assistant-Masters, was one of 
those with whom the Head Master’s relations continued strained. 
Ife has been a master for fifteen years in the school, and seems 
to have been appointed, not by the Head Master merely, but by 
the former Head Master with the Provost's consent, and a legal 
opinion has been given him that that being the case, he cannot, 
in all probability, be legally dismissed by the Head Master's 
act alone, but only with the consent of the new Governing Body 
who succeed to the Provost's former share in these responsibili- 
ties. Various disputes as to the conduct of Mr. Browning in 
relation to the great question, so hotly disputed a year or two ago, 


| 


dismissal, after 


| of House Fees, and afterwards in relation to the number of boys 


he was entitled to have in his house, appear to have arisen be- 


' tween him and the Head Master, disputes on which we can pass no 
opinion. So far as we have one on the point which scems to have 


‘but done what, in common justice they were bound to do, given | given rise to the charge of lying brought against Mr. Browning by 
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thing warranted by Mr. Browning's conduct, as he himself relates 


it,—of course Dr. Hornby may have quite another account of the | 


matter to give,—Mr. Browning's dealing in that matter was not 
altogether to be justified, and that he showed a certain undue 
eagerness for the emoluments of his office. But be that as it 
may, the offence, if it were one, had been condoned. It is 
quite clear that, ‘‘lie” or no lie, it had not so far shaken 


Dr. Hornby’s confidence in Mr. Browning as to prevent his | 


co-operating with him for a year and a half after it, and that 
unless a good deal more had happened to shake his trust in Mr. 
Browning, he would not have dismissed him. Dismissed, how- 
ever, Mr. Oscar Browning is, and if he had been only dismissed, 


without any charges brought, on the ground that as chief adminis- | 


trator of the school, Dr. Hornby was of opinion that it was 
for the advantage of the school to part with Mr. Browning, 
we should have held it far too grave a matter to interfere 
without good reason assigned with the responsibility of a 
Head Master, to question his judgment. But as a matter 
of fact, this is not the case. Dr. Hornby did assign grave and 
serious moral charges against Mr. Browning as his reason for his 
dismissal in his letter to Mr. Browning, and as the validity of 
these and other charges came finally before the Governing Body, 
it was clearly simple justice to give Mr. Browning notice of the 
further charges to be brought, and ask him to state to the 
Governing Body anything he might have to say in answer to 
those charges. ‘This, we are told, was not done. The Governing 
Body are as much to blame for this as Dr. Hornby. Mr. 
Browning, complying with the usual rule of honour in these 
cases, sent Dr. Hornby a copy of the statement he was about to 
make to the Governing Body, before the Governing Body met to 
consider that statement. Dr. Hornby, not complying with this 
reasonable and usual rule, did not submit to Mr. Browning the 
reasons he was about to state to the Governing Body for what he 
did, and has ever since refused, we are told, to furnish Mr. Brown- 
ing with that statement. ‘This is not fair-play. ‘The Governing 
Body and Dr. Hornby are both guilty, as it seems to us, of a very 
great injustice, in not allowing Mr. Browning to be heard in his 
own defence. If the Governing Body heard the complaints of 
the Head Master against Mr. Browning at all, they ought to have 
heard his answer to those complaints. It is possible enough that 
this would not have altered their course. But it is certain that 
it would have given them, what they cannot, as it is, have had, 
namely, the opportunity of knowing whether there was any new 
light to be thrown on the ITlead Master’s view of the 
case. Even supposing that they ignored altogether every- 
thing that Dr. Hornby alleged, except what Mr. Browning had 
himself expressly admitted,—and this is the view of their conduct 


which makes their action in the matter least questionable,—they | 


would have done far better to ask Mr. Browning for his defence, 
and so assure the Assistant-Masters and Mr. Browning’s friends 
that they had been anxious to hear all that was to be said on both 
sides. Substantial justice itself is not complete without inspiring 
full confidence that it is intended as justice, in the minds of those 
who suffer from its award. 

On the whole, we cannot but say that the relations of our 


public-school teachers to their administrative superiors appear | 
to be still unsatisfactory. The Governing Bodies are hesitating | 
and uncertain in their dealings with the Head Masters. And the | 


relations of the Ilead Masters with the Under-Masters is far 
from what it should be. The duties of the teacher are gradu- 
ally growing in importance. The ability, the scholarship, the 
talents devoted to this profession, are rising to a higher 


standard every day, and it is absurd to refer the troubled | 
relations caused by this new sense of capacity and dig- | 
nity which schoolmasters are very naturally fecling, to what | Sir, &e., 
may be termed, in many respects, the accidents of new arrange- | 
ments. Worse troubles would have arisen, we believe, under | 


the old Trusts, which were wholly unfit for their purpose. But 
that the new arrangements have not apparently compassed 
what was needed, we admit. The Governing Bodies of our 
greater schools, composed as they are of wise and distinguished 
men, are yet apparently of far too fluctuating materials to 
carry on the administration steadily and on permanent prin- 
ciples. It is an accident who attends a meeting. ‘Those who 
attend on one occasion do not on another, and thus the relations 
between the Trustees and the Head Masters never assume the 
permanent character which is necessary for efliciency. The 
Governing Bodies of our secondary schools are not properly 
selected or renovated, as the case of Felsted shows. Again, the 
Assistant-Masters are getting too much of the character of a ser- 





| October, but this would give no extraordinary tide. I 


Dr. Hornby, it is that while that charge was entirely beyond any- | vice, are becoming too necessary to the welfare of the schools, too 


able, and too learned, to hold their positions willingly on the mere 
fiat of a Head Master, however distinguished. Mr. Browning, 
for instance, has for fifteen years held a great influence in the 
school in which his chief has only ruled for seven. Parents ang 
scholars both feel the great hardship of having men of 
such standing cavalierly discarded, in favour of youths who 
have nothing but University honours to recommend them, And 
a hardship there certainly is. As far as we can judge, the Eton 
Governing Body has not acquitted itself well in the recent 
emergency, and the Felsted Governing Body has flagrantly con. 
demned itself. But we doubt much if the difficulty be really due 


‘only to an individual failure in either case. The true type of the 


control required by our new circumstances, whether over the Head 
Master, or the Assistant-Masters, has not yet been adequately 


| worked out. The failures we see are due in part to individual in- 


adequacies for the responsibilities imposed, but in part, too, to an 
inadequacy of system which is but too likely to give us much 
further trouble in future. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Sie 
“THE MEMOIRS” OF THE DUC DE ST. SIMON, 

‘We can hardly understand how any reader, learned or unlearned, 
can warm or puff himself into enthusiasm for the author or the man,” 
—(Quarterly Review for October, 1875; p. 327. 

(To Tue Epiror OF THE * SPBCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Learned or unlearned, my enthusiasm was neither warmed 
nor puffed by any artificial means. Passing over the tedious 
chapters on Court etiquette, and speaking only of the narrative 
and delineations of character—which form the bulk of the twenty 
volumes—I was taken by surprise at finding that I had lived so 
long in ignorance of this surprising storehouse of amusement, in- 
struction, and edification. Out of Shakespeare, I have never met 
with such a succession of portraits, so numerous, so life-like, so 
complete. Of historical portraits, I never met the like, not in 
Clarendon, or Burnet, or Lord Hervey, nor yet in Thucydides 
nor Tacitus,—Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, Monseigneur, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Duchess of Burgundy, Fénélon, Dubois, 
the Duke of Orleans, Vauban, and a hundred lesser personages. Nor 
can I admit any want of elevation. On the contrary, even the Duke 
of Vendome is described with such a splendid contempt and disgust, 
that even the account of him is like passing a dunghill on a fine, 
frosty morning. And what can excel the just severity with which 
he paints Louis XIV. or the Regent! And in the few cases 
where, from the letters published since his time, we have better 
opportunities of knowing the personages than he had, how abso- 
lutely faithful he is in the touches he gives,—for example, of 
Madame de Sévigné and the Princess Palatine! 

Then for narrative, where is there anything in Tacitus or 
Macaulay finer than the death of Monseigneur or of the Duke 
of Burgundy, where is there any creature known to us personally 


| made so charming as the Duchess of Burgundy ?—where anything 


more dramatic than the conversation with the Regent in the 
opera-box on Calvinistic affairs, or than the degradation of the 
Bastard ? 

St. Simon had, no doubt, his prejudices and his weaknesses, but 
being what he was—a French Duke—and where he was—in the 
Court of Louis XIV.—these are far less to be wondered at, than 
that he should have held his head so high, and kept his heart so 
clean, in the midst of them all. 

Farewell, St. Simon! not, I trust for the last time, and may he 
long continue to say, ‘‘ Hear, O ye kings! and understand ; 
learn, ye that are judges of the ends of the earth!”"—I am, 





EXTRAORDINARY TIDES. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of the 7th November, 1874, I wrote: 
—‘ Extraordinary tides are, I maintain, almost as easily foretold 
as ordinary ones. Since 1850 there have been four—one in 1852, 
two in 1869, and one in March, 1874—and for the next three 
years, two more are possible, one on the 25th of this month, the 
other in November, 1875.” 1 found afterwards that I had made a 
thoughtless mistake in regard to the November tide in 1874; the 
spring tide which happens at the second full or new moon (full 
moon is taken, if perigee coincides with it; if not, new moon), 
after the autumnal equinox, is the one which may be extraordinary. 


In the case in question, it would be the spring tide at the end 0 
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costing with ( the spring tide at the end of November, which 
followed the third full moon from the equinox, and of course my 
calculation was falsified by the result. This was, however, so | 
far a proof of the correctness of my theory—the exception which 
proved the rule. : 

The tide which I predicted for November, 1875, is that which 
would, and did, follow the second full moon after the equinox, 
and coincided with perigee. As a matter of fact, the tide ought 
to have been somewhat less than that of March, 1874. The 
swollen state of the river through rains helped to increase it, and 
so did the N.-W. gale, which confirms Captain Bursted’s belief 
in the superior augmenting power of a N.W. wind. 

When I informed you, Sir, of my mistake, the cares of the 
world entered in, and drove the subject from my mind completely 
for about a year, and it was only on Tuesday evening last that I 
accidentally heard of the disaster, when what I had written in 
the Spectator flashed across my mind. 

It may be some comfort to some of your readers to know that 
no extraordinary tide can occur this side of January, 1878. 
What may occur within the next twenty-five years I cannot now 
say, but it would not be very difficult to discover.—I am, Sir, &c., 

j B. G. JENKINS. 





THE ‘‘ UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your article on ‘The Unseen Universe ” of November 
13, as in all discussions which I have seen on that remarkable 
book, I do not observe any ailusion to a consideration which 
seems to me to render invalid all assertions about the ultimate 
equilibrium of forces and death of organised worlds,—I mean the 
high probability that the universe is infinite in extent. That the 
forces of the Solar system will come after millions of ages toa 
state of balance seems likely, but what evidence is there that the 
quantity of matter in the universe is finite, and therefore that we 
need only postulate a longer period of time for all matter to be 
congregated into one dead mass? Either the number of worlds, 
such as is the earth, is infinite, or if finite, there is in the space 
beyond their limits some other system or systems, the effect of 
which on our material world is inconceivable. In the first case, 
although a succession of changes is nearly certain, that succession 
will be infinite; in the second, we cannot give the slightest opinion 
as to the effect of unknown universes on our material universe; in 
neither case can we say more than that the arrangements which 
we see about us must one day terminate, and give place to others; 
this, I suppose, we have all long known. 

I am aware of some attempts lately made to explain how possibly 
space, in spite of our necessary ideas, may be finite, but those 
attempts do not go farther than to show that such might be the 
case, and I should think any unbiassed investigator could only 
look on them as ingenious sophistries, without a shadow of pro- 
bability that the hypothesis they favour is true. Neither does an 
infinite vacuum embracing the universe seem probable.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. P. Kxapron. 


COMMUNION IN ONE KIND. 

(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—In your notice of my volume on the Eucharist, you say that 
“the practice of administering in one kind would seem to be ipso 
facto condemned by the admission that it dates from the twelfth 
century.” 

May I be allowed to point out that if the “admission” refers 
to any statement of mine, your expression is calculated to mis- 
lead your readers, My position is that ‘‘the general custom of the 
Church for many centuries was, that when the faithful communi- 





cated ina public church and at the celebration of Mass, they received 
in both kinds,” and I quote Cardinal Bona for the fact that ‘this | 
custom lasted until the beginning of the twelfth century.” (p. 131.) | 
But I give abundant proof that in carly times there were 
exceptions to this custom of administering in both kinds at the 
public communion in church, and that it was rather the exception 
than the rule to administer both kinds to the sick, to children, to 
Persons who received the Eucharist at home in times of perse- | 
cution, and to monks living a life of solitude. It is sometimes 
agreed that the Grecks always administered the chalice to the 
—_, because in consecrating the bread for them the priest | 
molstened it with the precious blood from the chalice. The 
Value of this reasoning may be easily tested by the fact that this 
paps cration and reservation took place only once in the year, on 
ey Thureday. Vhat amount of the contents of the chalice 
wa remain in the Host after twelve months, or one month, or . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one week? To call that Communion in both kinds is a mere 


verbal quibble. 

I think, therefore, that, considering the facts that I adduce to 
prove that Communion was frequently given in one kind from a 
very ancient period, it is hardly just to me to say that I admit 
that the ministration in one kind ‘dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury.” My argument is to controvert such a sweeping assertion, 


| by making the distinctions and modifications required by the 


historical facts of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. Ganrsrpe. 
[The exceptions seem to be of the kind which ‘prove the 
rule,” suggested by necessity or powerful considerations of con- 
venience. ‘The admission that for eleven centuries the Communion 
was administered in both kinds to the general body of the faithful 
appears absolutely fatal to the Roman position.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
—-—$--— 
THE ANSWER OF Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS TO A 
ROMAN “ ROUND-ROBIN.” 
(Vide “Sprrcrator,” November 13.) 
Goop friends, you urge my Odes grow trite, 
And that of worthless station, 
Of fleeting youth and joy, I write 
With endless iteration. 


But say, in mortals, base or great, 
Have you a change detected ? 

Are they, when victors, less elate, 
When vanquished, less dejected ? 


Do they no more in mundane mire 
For golden garbage scramble ? 
Or, but companioned with the lyre, 

Up twisting Anio ramble ? 


Hath Fortune ceased to prove a jade ? 
Hath favour waxed less fickle ? 

Hath shamed Bellona dropped her blade, 
Or Death put up his sickle ? 


Doth age no longer rime the hair ? 
Finds Virtue always supper ? 

Or, when cit. rides, a Knight, doth Care 
No more bestride the crupper ? 


Do not the rosy hours wax pale, 
New loves old loves disherit ; 

And sleight of golden showers prevail 
*Gainst Danae’s brazen turret ? 


Sooth, verbum sap. But then, Jove knows ! 
Men are not wise, but foolish ; 

Whether they scan Soracte’s snows, 
Or those near Ballachulish. 


Still, still they hug the bestial sty, 
And have not changed one wee bit ; 
Unpleasing truth, which ‘ Repeti- 
Ta decies (non) placebit.” 


Ask such to share my Sabine meal! 
And twine the parsley classic ! 
For such to break the Manlian seal, 

And liberate my Massic ! 


A pretty tale! Why, ken you not, 
Good friends, as lately showed I, 

In verse already you've forgot,— 
Profanum vulqus odi? 


Fair maid, or Minister, I dine, 
Toast Rome or Alma Venus: 

When Lydia will not kiss my wine, 
Why, then, I ask Mzecenas. 


For such and self the chords I strike 
Of wisdom, love, and scorning ; 
And if the world my themes mislike, 
Well,—Gentlemen, Good morning! 
ALrrep AUSTIN, 
SIMILITUDES. 
ScBrimery calm—her only wish to know— 
In her unswerving glance nor fear nor ruth, 
Reckless how sun may shine, or storms may blow, 
Stands, like an adamantine statue, Truth. 
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See, in the kindling East that cloudlet grey, 
Touched by the Dawn, a heavenly gem appears ; 
Thus Hope floats lucent in life’s early ray, 
Thus, too, or yet ‘tis noon, oft falls in tears. 


Full many a mimic part doth Love sustain, 
And aptly act in aspect, mien, and breath ; 

But his chief characters are Grief and Pain, 
And often, too, he shows himself as Death. 


O’er rugged roads doth Reason slow advance, 
Pondering each step with face to earth inclined, 
Yet sometimes will he raise a longing glance, 
And list Faith’s wordless promise on the wind. 
J. 8. Dz 











HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION.* 
Most people hope, sooner or later, in some form or other, to find the 
land of ‘‘ Prester John,” and perhaps the world owes most of the 
good that is in it to that inextinguishable hope. Progress is real, 
though Utopia may seem to sober eyes no nearer, and the volume 
before us, though it deals so largely with failure, is really a history 
of material advancement. It is the record of a movement in 
which we have blundered, been awkward, often ridiculous, but in 
which the purpose and the goal were clear. ‘Those really engaged 
in it did not swerve from the one, and have left behind them the 
possibility that their successors may reach the other. ‘The idea of 
co-operation has a very limited meaning to most minds. It is 
associated with limited-liability companies, with ‘‘ Civil-Service 
stores,” and in other ways is given a local habitation; but the 
principle itself is one of far wider application, and it is well to 
carry the mind back for a moment to the time when for most 
practical purposes it was an unknown quantity in the national life. 
Jn theory of course the idea is old enough. It is simply a com- 
bination of worker, capitalist, and consumer, by which, as 


Mr. Holyoake with slightly sarcastic force expresses it, 
‘‘ honesty shall be rendered productive.” Mr. John Macdonell 
is quoted as counting Jacob tending Laban’s flocks as 


one of the earliest instances of a co-operative worker,—an 
unfortunate illustration surely, if the interests of the masters are 
to be taken into consideration ; but without going into the records 
of that ancient world, there are half-forgotten instances in our 
own history, of the co-operative use of land in England, and 


arrangements for some trades, in which the principle which Mr. | 


Holyoake says ‘‘turns toil into industry” is fully recognised,—as 
in some of the most ancient ‘ Guilds,” which certainly were in- 
tended, as Toulmin Smith says, to be ‘institutions of local self- 
help, joining all classes together in a care for the needy and for 
objects of common welfare.” Yet at the beginning of the present 
century the mass of the English population would have regarded 


any idea of * concert for the diffusion of wealth,” or of working | 


for the common benefit, with a prospect of sharing in the profits 
of labour, as utopian to the last degree; while the governing 
classes would certainly have voted the principle itself to be revo- 
lutionary, which in a sense it unquestionably is. It was a ques- 
tion for the philanthropist, the statesman, the capitalist, and the 
workman, but to its discussion flocked every lunatic at large who 
had a theory to ventilate, every speculator who had something to 
gain. It was small wonder the better men were often worsted in 
the fight. But perhaps, before passing to a brief glance at the 
failures, blunders, and very small successes noted in the little 
volume before us, it might be well to let our author state in a few 
words his definition of what co-operation is practically aiming at. 
It is wisest in the end to judge both schemes and men from their 
best side, since it is generally their truest. Mr. Holyoake says :— 

**The distinction of co-operators is that they set the example of work 
purposeful, cheerful, hopeful, successful, for the workers. What mostly 
existed before their time was simply labour disliked—people doing 
reluctantly what they were obliged to do. Co-operation turned toil 
into industry, which is labour animated. Industry means men working 
willingly, busily, knowing the reason why—no apathy, no idling, no 
bungling, no evasion of duty; because the profit of each is in pro- 
portion to his work, and is secured to him. Co-operation proposes 
that, in all new combinations of labour-lender and capital-lender, the 
produce of profits shall be distributed, in agreed proportion, over all 
engaged in creating the profit. 
diffusion of wealth. It leaves nobody out who helps to produce it. 
Those who do not know this do not understand Co-operation ; those who 
do know it and do not mean it are traitors to the principle. Those who 








* The History of Co-Operation in England: its Literature and its Advocates. 
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on: 


Co-operation means concert for the | 


| monn it and do not take steps to secure it, or are silent when others 


evade it, or do not advocate it and insist upon it always, and insist 
| upon it openly as the impassable principle of industrial justice, are 
unseeing, or silly, or weak, or cowardly. It is thus that Co-operation 
supplements political economy by organising the distribution of wealth 
| in the near future. It touches no man’s fortune; it seeks no plunder- 
| it causes no disturbance in society ; it gives no trouble to statesmen. it 
enters into no secret associations ; it needs no trades union to protect its 
| interests; it contemplates no violence ; it subverts no order; it envies 
|no dignity; it accepts no gift, nor asks any favour; it keeps no 
| terms with the idle, and it will break no faith with the industrious, It 
| is neither mendicant, servile, nor offensive ; it has its hand in no man’s 
| pocket, and does not mean that any hands shall remain long or com. 
fortably in its own; it means self-help, self-dependence, and such share 
| of the common competence as labour shall earn or thought can win 
; And this it intends to have, but by means which shall leave every other 
person an equal chance of the same good.” 
| If any one doubts the want of heartiness shown in toil where the 
labourer has no interest in the profits, let him consult any master 
| builder whose men are so employed and ask why the expensive 
arrangement of overseers to keep the men at their work is neces. 
sary. ‘* There’s scarcely a man in my employ,” said an extensive 
contractor known to the present writer, ‘‘who will do a fair 
day’s work unless he is looked after.’ Let that same set of men 
have the minutest interest in the profits their labour is helping to. 
secure, and another tone would speedily appear, as happily many 
masters are beginning to find out. But at this moment, in this 
volume on the pioneer period of the eo-operative movement, 
we are engaged rather with its blunders and apparent failures than 
with its possible success, and will proceed at once to a few facts, 
not going further back than 1825, in which year Francis Jeffrey, 
at a dinner given in Edinburgh to Joseph lume, M.P., madea 
speech in favour of the combination of workmen. It was a bold 
thing to do, in a day when workmen were scarcely recognised as 
having rights at all. It is difficult for those who are wont to 
speak of the good old times, when the poor made no outery, to 
recognise that it was despair which made themdumb. And when 
hope broke in, a ray of light in the darkness, it is small wonder 
that it was not in elegant verse or terms polite that their grievances 
first found vent. ‘The Bradford weaver laid his hand on the sore, 
if he didn’t do it gently, when he sang :— 
‘* Odds bobs, lads, pray what's the matter ? 

Come, tell the cause of all this clatter, 

And let me know what ’tis about ; 

Have you with mastor fallen out ? 

‘ Yes, sir, we have, and well wo might, 

For sure we are our cause is right ; 

For let us work hard as we will, 

We’re ne’er the better for it still.’” 
The “old world” had done its work so badly that men talked vaguely 
|about making a new one. Social projectors were all ‘ world- 
| makers,” content with nothing short of reconstruction. They 
| could not see, as Mr. Holyoake very sensibly puts it, that most 
| human devices have truth in them, and need reconsidering and 
| improving rather than reforming. But he adds a truth never to 

be forgotten, that ‘‘impatience and daring have done much for 

/ mankind. Their grand schemes have opened the eyes of the world, 
| which, though a perilous operation to attempt, is serviceable, for 














| men are never the same any more after they have once seen a new 
| thing.” 

| The new thing, unfortunately, these Utopians generally saw 
| was the equalisation of property. This has ever been the dream 
|of the world-maker, and our author quotes Plato, Aristotle, 
| Lycurgus, the Essenes, and our own Sir Thomas More, amongst 
the old worthies to whom that doctrine was not unknown. 
| After all, one’s reach should be beyond one’s grasp, or what's 
jheaven for? But it is not surprising that schemes for the 
| equalisation of wealth, very badly stated, should have alarmed 
| the conservative members of society, in fact all who had any- 
‘thing to preserve. And since discontent might lead to struggle, it 
edition,” and ‘ free thought known by the hideous 
/name of sin.” In 1696, a complete plan of an industrial com- 
| munity in England was proposed by one Jolin Bellers. Our 
|author gives a very full sketch of the scheme he proposed to 
carry out, and believes, if it had only been adopted, “ pauperis 
‘would by this time be a tradition in England.” We are not 
| prepared to say how that might have been, but the scheme 
| was a sound one. He proposed to found a College of Industry, 
‘at the cost of about £18,000 of the money of that time ; adopted 
for his motto the words “Industry brings plenty,” reminded the 
rich they were stewards of their wealth, and had the audacity to 
suggest that it was possible to prevent any more people from 


becoming poor. ‘The profits of his College were to be divided 
to be guaranteed 





was dubbed ‘5 


| among the shareholders, but the workers were 
| security in and for all things necessary in health or sickness; and 


if parents died early, their children were to be educated and 
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preserved from misery. This was in 1696! Mr. Holy- 
oake believes that this is the only State scheme of co-opera- 
tion which has ever been proposed in England. But the modern 
idea of co-operation, the idea which, in spite of all, is gradually 
and steadily maturing itself among us, undoubtedly took form 
and shape in the hands of Robert Owen, the Lanarkshire cotton- 
spinner. We are not going to endorse all the schemes that fertile 
brain planned, nor can we ever cease to regret the errors of 


judgment and of taste into which he fell. But unpalatable as the | 


truth may be, especially to men of wider culture, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the world owes much to men of one idea. It is 
easy for men of much learning and much leisure to judge Owen 
from the ridiculous side, to point to extinct periodicals with high- 


sounding titles, and extinct communities too, both signal failures | 


in their way, which claimed Robert Owen as their founder 
and head. But he recognised the trath, till then ignored in 
England, that the workman would be all the better for becom- 
ing as intelligent as his master ; would work all the harder, if 
he had any interest in the success of his labours. He raised the 
condition of the large population under his direction, made tem- 
perance, not total abstinence, the rule among his people, estab- 
lished Infant Schools—a fact which ought alone to rescue his 
name from oblivion—suggested the self-supporting pauper 
colonies of Holland, ‘ originated the short-time agitation on 
behalf of children in factories, assisted Fulton with money to try 
his inventions in steam navigation, purchased the first bale of 
American Sea-Island cotton imported into England,” and saw 
what possibilities were open for the world, if only the thought 
of the great teacher, whom unfortunately he tried to ignore, 
were carried out, and men who fancied they loved God were pre- 
pared to love their brothers also. His dream was a splendid one, 
even though it included Orbiston, Queenwood, and New Har- 
mony. Its novelty, as Mr. Holyoake remarks, is over. ‘Science 
has taught men that the improvement of mankind is the affair of 
a million influences and unknown time.” But the ideas he sought 
to inculcate, filtered through a generation, have left a residuum 
for which we to-day are better. 

Between 1850 and 1844 the principle of co-operation ran mad, 
and introduced itself under the name of ‘“socialism,’’—a brief 
madness, and not an ignoble one, but one that did much mis- 
chief, in retarding healthy progress and alienating sober and 
healthy minds. Mr. Holyoake’s chapter on the subject does 
not please us. It would, we think, have been possible to 
haye applied the lash with sterner and, at the same time, less 
unkindly hand. So flippant is his ridicule of the socialistic 
literature which embodied the aspirations of the new ‘“ world- 
makers,” that it is difficult to imagine it is not a foe rather 
than a friend that is writing; and a friend of the principle 
which underlay the errors heaped upon it, we presume 
no one really doubts our author to be. Ilowever, it must be 
trying to a man of ordinary common-sense to wade through a 
tithe of the utterly irrelevant matter with which the theorists 
thought to put a new world together. At the Social Congress of 
1852, a resolution was adopted and put into circulation which 
night well cause the originators of it to be regarded as hydra- 
headed monsters, to be silenced at any cost (that of truth or 
otherwise) by respectable landowners. 
be universally wuderstood, that the grand ultimate object of all 
co-operative societies, whether engaged in trading, manufac- 
turing, oragricultural pursuits, is community in land.” Few stayed 
to inquire the means by which such an alarming proposition was 
to be carried. 
to level up, and not down. Nothing short of revolution in anut- 
shell was, to the alarmed mind of the English squire, embodied in 
such words, and perhaps we ean hardly blame him. We have not 
got much farther yet. And the whole thing seemed of one picce with 
the invention of one Charles Toplis, who had conceived a sort of 
infernal engine, which was to throw a thousand balls in the time 
one man could fire, and was on that account to be named the 
* Pacifieator,” — making war impossible by multiplying the 
powers of destruction! But side by side with all this, a little 
leaven was leavening the lump. Social science, which, as Mr. 
Holyoake observes, was in those days looked upon as a wild and 
visionary thing, has come to be a very practical thing indeed. And 
the strength lent by co-operation is proving itself every day. 
The history of ‘lost communities,” in which socialistic 
Principles were tried and failed, is full of interest, and not 
without its lesson. ‘That lesson is, that all association, to 
be successful, must involve “the sacrifice of minor things for the 


attainment of greater,” a principle fatally lost sight of in ‘‘New 


It ran thus :—“ 1. Let it | 


In vain clear-headed men explained the idea was | 


nities where self-interest is radically the uniting principle ; but 
if the history of these ‘lost communities” is interesting, that 
of the carly advocates of social progress is yet more so. The 
early and often-forgotten workers have passed away. ‘This volume 
brings us only to 1844, at which period co-operation was known 
‘mainly by its mistakes; by the “ Iunaties at large,” who thought 
no theory too wild to embody under the head of ‘Socialism ;” by 
the cry of underpaid and underfed men and women, living lives 
of hopeless toil, which made itself inconveniently audible ; by the 
way in which honest but deluded men were victimised by the 
schemes of the dishonest and unscrupulous; a time of social 
chaos and discontent, to be put down, and if possible put out 
of mind, by all sane persons who had interests at stake in 
*‘ society.” But much-deformed principles with a vital spark 
in them have a trick of living on, and “ these which have turned 
the world upside down have come hither also ;” and in a future 
voluine, we shall see—perhaps some of us be surprised by—what 
they have accomplished. 





FROM SIX TO SIXTEEN.* 
Ir would be a very inadequate account of this charming little 
story—which the readers of Aunt Judy’s Magazine will have enjoyed, 
before they reread it in this more finished and carefully revised 
form—to say that it is in some sense a practical illustration of 
the remark which Mrs. Ewing makes at p. 164, that ‘“ girls’ heads 
not being jam-pots, which, if you do not fill them, will remain 
empty, the best way to keep folly out is to put something less 
foolish in.” The story is, no doubt, an elaborate illustration of that 
remark, but that is a very small part of the matter, for it would 
have been quite possible to give us an elaborate illustration of it with 
exceedingly little of the humour, pathos, and thought which this 
story contains. ‘The only fault which we can find with such books 
as this, as compared with the didactic little story-books on which 
the childhood of the last generation was nourished, is that they 
present none of that mixture of the intrinsically ludicrous with 
magnanimous virtue and magnificent decorum, which used to excite 
in the boyish minds of those days an emotion delightfully blended of 
quizzical superiority to the author and sympathy with the priggish 
excellences of disposition so majestically depicted. There is 
something very delightful to children in feeling that they have 
really more knowledge of the world than the excellent people who 
preach to them, and who set little patterns of decorum before 
them to show them how they ought to behave, though if they 
ever did so behave, they would well deserve to be whipped well 
and sent to bed. Books like Sandford and Merton, Elements 
of Morality, and The History of Harry Freeman and Tommy 
Truelove, while they really answered the purpose of teaching 
children the difference between right and wrong in a very simple 
way, also answered the purpose of making everything like moral 
posture-making supremely absurd, so that the very puppets 
which taught us in strongly-marked outlines the difference 
between right and wrong, also tanght us the supreme folly of all 
the ceremonial grandiloquence of histrionic virtue. Mrs. Ewing 
will never give the young people of the present day the pleasure 
of laughing at her at the very time that they are learning from 
her, as the story-book teachers of our fathers’ times used to do, 
She makes you laugh with her at what is artificial as heartily as she 
}makes you laugh at what is humorous, so that in reading her 
tales, young people have no chance of becoming conscious of 
their superiority in knowledge of the world and in reality of 
mind to their author. Mrs. Ewing is lively and natural, and 
hates preachiness as much as any of her readers. Her girls have 
as good an idea of a joke and a remp as they have of a moral 
| lesson or a childish friendship, Her notion of a good education 
‘for girls is to give them some one to love and trust, enough sub- 
| jects worth thinking about, plenty of exercise, plenty of fun, a 
good number of dumb companions, a cordial love of natural 
beauty, and sincere devotional feeling. If you can add a taste for 
| housekeeping, and skill in cooking, sewing, cutting-out, and 
ornamentation, so much the better, but mental qualifications of a 
| higher order are made the first requisites even for that domestic 
happiness to which powers of managing and of beautifying a home 
so much contribute. If this idea of the education of girls had 
' been developed in theory only, we should certainly have praised 
the little book in which it was inculeated in a few lines, but as 
certainly it would not have given us any great pleasure. It is 








‘the lively picture of these girls’ thoughts and habits, relatives, 
friends, teachers, and dumb companions, which makes this little 


* From Six to Sixteen: a Story for Girls, By Juliana Horatia Ewing. With 10 


Harmony” and elsewhere, as it will be apt to be in commu- / Illustrations ty Mrs. W. Allingham. London: George Bel! and Sons. 
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story so entertaining, and here and there so full of power and 
pathos. 

The story opens in an outbreak of cholera in India, which carries 
off Margery’s father and deprives her indirectly of her mother also ; 
and this opening is given with great beauty and pathos, and the 
mixture of vanity with grief in the associations connected with 
Margery’s first black frock are exquisitely painted. Again, the effect 
upon Margery of hearing of her mother’s ‘‘graceful, gracious little 
manner,” and that she has to some extent inherited it, and the 
little scene in which her great-grandmother, Madame de Vandaleur, 
first sees her practising her ‘graceful, gracious, little manner’ 
before a great pier-glass, are sketched with just that light and 
easy touch which makes the child's vanity amusing without 
making a solemn warning of it. But the contrast between the 
good” little books of the last generation and this tale, cannot be 
better shown than by quoting the passage where Margery’s 
almost model friend, Eleanor, attacks the style of the drawing- 
master of the school to the French mistress, and attacks it suc- 
cessfully, but is made ashamed of herself for her pains by Miss 
Ellen Mulberry (the sister of the schoolmistress) without any 
invalidation of her criticisms ;— 

“Her [Eleanor’s] taste for drawing was known, and Madame taunted 


her one day with having a reputation for talent in this line, when her | 


water-colour copies were not so effective as Lucy’s; simply, I believe, 
with the wish to stimulate her to excel. I am sure Madame much pre- 
ferred Eleanor to Lucy, asa matter of liking. ‘ Behold, Mademoiselle !’ 
said she, holding up one of Lucy’s latest copies, just glorified with a 
wide aureole of white cardboard ‘mounting.’ ‘What do you think of 
this ??—‘ It is very like Mr. Henley’s,’ said Eleanor warmly. ‘ Lucy 
has taken great pains, I’m sure. It’s quite as good as the copy, I think.’— 
‘But what do you think of it?’ said Madame, impatiently; she was too 
quick-witted to be easily ‘put off.’ ‘Is it not beautiful ?’"—‘It is very 
smart, very gay,’ said Eleanor, who began to lose her temper. ‘All Mr. 
Henley’s sketches are gay. The thatch on the house reminds me of 
the ‘ends’ of Berlin wool that are kept, after a big piece of work, for 
kettle-holders. The yellow tree and the blue tree are very pretty: 
there always is a yellow tree and a blue tree in Mr. Henley’s sketches. 
I don’t know what kind of treesthey are. Inever do. The trunks 
are pink, but that doesn’t help one, for the markings on them are always 
the same.’ Eleanor’s French was quite good enough to give this speech 
its full weight, as Madame’s kindling eyes testified. She flung the draw- 
ing from her, and was bursting forth into reply, when, by good luck, 
Miss Mulberry called for her so impatiently that she was obliged to 
leave the room. 1 had been repeating a lesson to Miss Ellen Mulberry, 
who lay on a couch near the window, but we had both paused involun- 
tarily to listen to Eleanor and Madame. Miss Ellen was very good. 
She was also very gentle, and timid to nervousness. But from her couch 
she saw a good deal of the daily life of the school, and often understood 
matters better than those who were in the thick of it, I think. 
Madame had left the room, she called Eleanor to her, and in an almost 
trembling voice said, ‘ My dear, do you think youare quite right to speak 
so to Madame about that drawing ?’—‘I am very sorry, Miss Ellen,’ 
said Eleanor, ‘ but it’s what I think, and she asked me what I thought.’— 
*You are very clever, my dear,’ said Miss Ellen, ‘and no one knows 
better than yourself that there are more ways than one of expressing 
one’s opinion.’—‘ Indeed,’ Eleanor broke in, ‘I don't want to be rude. 
I’m sorry I did speak so pertly. But oh, Miss Ellen, I wish you could 
seo the trees my motherdraws! How can [ say I like those things of 
Mr. Henley’s? Like green seaweeds on the end of a pink hay-fork! 
And we've lots of old etchings at home, with such treesin them! Like 
—well, like nothing but real trees and photographs.’ Miss Ellen took 
Eleanor’s hand and drew her towards her. ‘ My dear,’ said she, ‘ you 
have plenty of sense, and have evidently used it to appreciate what 
your dear mother has shown and taught to you. Use it now, my dear, 
to ask yourself if it is reasonable to expect that men who could draw 
like the old masters would teach in ordinary girls’ schools, or, if they 
would, that schoolmistresses could afford to pay them properly without 
a much greater charge to the parents of pupils than they would be 
willing to bear. You have had great advantages at home, and have 
learnt enough to make you able to say very smart things, but fault- 
finding is an easy trade, my dear, and it would be wiser as well as 
kinder to see what good you can get from poor Mr. Henley’s lessons, as 
to the use of the brush and colours, instead of neglecting your drawing 
because you don’t like his style, which, after all, you needn’t copy when 
you sketch from nature yourself. I will tell you, dear child, that my 
sister and I have talked this matter over before. Clever young people 
are apt to think that their stupid elders have never pereeived what 
their brilliant young wits can put straight with half-a-dozen words, 
But I used to draw a little myself,’ continued Miss Ellen, very modestly, 
and J have never liked Mr. Henley’s style. But he is such a very good 
old man, and so poor, that my sister has shrunk from changing. Still, 
of course our pupils are the first consideration, and we should have had 
another master if a much better one could have been got. But Mr. 
Markham, who is the only other one within reach, is not so painstaking 









and patient with his pupils as Mr. Heuley ; and though his style is rather 

better. it is not so very superior as to lead us, on the whole, to turn 
t 7 . I . ” 

poor Mr. Henley away for him. 

Conduet such as FEleanor’s, in the old-fashioned children’s 


would have been made the very type of indecorous 
instead of being half justified as Eleanor’s criticism 


book P 


iniquity, 


her: is, indeed intellectually wholly justified, and only 
found wanting in that she did not make allowances for a 
class of considerations quite beyond the reach of a girl in her 
positi Our grandfathers could not have endured to admit that 


any virtuous child cou/d know. and believe that she knew, more on 


When | 


e TL 
| any subject than her teacher. It would indeed have been a sign 
| of a vicious child to allow such an impression to creep, however 

gradually, into her mind; but Mrs. Ewing makes it quite evident 
_that not only did Eleanor know more than her drawing-master 
| but that it was her natural straightforwardness and reality of 
| mind that made her avow her disbelief in that master’s style. 
| But the humour of the story is better even than its strong 
_ belief in the use of intellectual hobbies for the training of children 
_ Nothing can be more delightful than the sketch of Eleanor’s home 
| : ” ’ 
and especially of ‘‘the dear boys,”—-the dogs,—who adorned it:— 
“ We found the [kitchen] door shut; much, it seomed, to Eleanor’s as- 
tonishment. But the reason was soon evident. As our footsteps sounded 
| on the stone passage there arose from behind the kitchen-door an utterly 
|indescribable din of howling, yowling, squealing, scratching, and 
| barking. ‘It’s the dear boys!’ said Eleanor, and she ran to open the 
| door. For a moment I thought of her brothers, (who must, obviously, 
be maniacs!) but I soon discovered that the ‘dear boys’ were the dogs 
| of the establishment, who were at once let loose upon us en masse, J 
| have a faint remembrance of Eleanor and a brown retriever falling into 
| each other’s arms with cries of delight, but I was a good deal absorbed 
by the care of my own small person, under the heavy onslaught of dogs 
| big and little. I was licked copiously from chin to forehead by the more 
| impetuous, and smelt threateningly at the calves of my legs by the 
more eautious of the pack. ..... ‘Keziah has put the chair-bed into 
| my room, Margery dear,’ said Eleanor.—‘I am so glad,’ said I, «TI 
would rather be with you.—‘ Would you like a dog to sleep with you?’ 
| Eleanor politely inquired. ‘I shall have Growler inside, and my big 
| boy outside. Pincher is a nice little fellow ; you’d better have Pincher,’ 
I took Pincher accordingly, and Pincher took the middle of the bed, 
We were just dropping off to sleep, when Eleanor said, ‘If Pincher 
snores, darling, hit him on the nose.’—‘ All right,’ said I. ‘Good night.’ 
I had begun a confused dream, woven from my late experiences, when 
| Eleanor’s voice aroused me once more. ‘Margery dear, if Growler 
should get out of my bed and come on to yours, mind you kick him off, 
|or he and Pincher will fight through the bed-clothes.’ But whether 
| Pincher did snore, or Growler invade our bed, I slept much too soundly 
| to be able to tell. . . . . . It took me several minutes fairly to wake up 
and realise my new position. The window being in the opposite direc- 
tion (as regarded my bed) from that of our room at Miss Mulberry’s, 
the light puzzled me, and I lay blinking stupidly at a spray of ivy that 
had poked itself through the window as if for shelter from the sun, 
which was already blazing outside. Pincher brought me to my senses 
by washing my face with his tongue, which I took all the kindlier of 
| him, that he had been, of all the dear boys, the most doubtful about the 
calves of my legs the evening before.’ 
No wonder that when Madame, the French mistress, came to 
stay at the house, and was offered a dog to sleep on her bed, she 
” with even more than her 


exclaimed ‘‘ménage extraordinaire ! 
usual fervour. 

The discussions between the young people at the vicarage, 
and Jack’s speeches especially, are full of liveliness, and 
yet they are just such discussions as young people with 
educated hobbies have had and will have to the end of 
time. But the element in the story which gives it its rare 
| pathos, is the story of the French émigré, Margery’s great- 
grandfather, and his wife, and the description of her childish visit 
'to Vine Cottage, and again of her later visit to nurse them in 
| their declining years. There is a delicacy, and we may say a 
| brilliancy, in that exquisite picture which idealise the whole story, 
| and give it an ending as touching as its beginning in the account 
| of the death of Margery’s father in India. The homely good- 
sense and humour of the bulk of the story are thus set off by 
| the pathos of its opening and its close, and a soft and beautiful 
light, as of dawn and sunset, is thrown round the substantial 
| English ideal of what a girl’s education ought to be, which runs 
| through the tale Mrs. Ewing’s book will hardly be equalled by 
/any of the many stories for girls which the coming of Christmas 
‘is sure to produce. And there is this further excellence in it, 
—that it is quite as good and entertaining as a story for boys, as 
it is for the purpose for which it is more especially designed. 


THE LIFE AND JOURNALS OF JOIN WESLEY.* 
| Sovrney’s Life of Wesley is one of the most interesting bio- 
graphies in the language. It is the work of a thoroughly honest 
man, of a great master of English, and of a writer who, as far as 
conscientious diligence could make him, was well acquainted 
with his subject. There was much, however, in the extraordinary 
movement which owed its origin to Wesley with which Southey 
| was scarcely competent to deal, and we meet sometimes with ob- 
servations curiously inconsistent with the author’s character as an 
But the ** Life” loses 
and Coleridge, who in 


orthodox Christian and sound Churchman. 
nothing of its charm from faults like these ; 
his Notes on the work pointed out Southey’s errors of judgment, 
has declared that the volumes were oftener in his hands than any 
other in his ‘* How many and many 


‘*rageed book-regiment.” 
an hour of self-oblivion,” he adds, ‘do I owe to this Life of 


| * The Works « Wesley, M.A. Vols. 1-4, “The Journal.” John Mason. 
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Pp cnembie ® ; 
Wesley; and how often have I argued with it, questioned, re- | poison from his school as the classics which were usually read 
monstrated, been peevish, and asked pardon—then again listened, there ; but this feeling was not lasting, and notwithstanding the 
and cried, ‘Right!’ ‘Excellent!’—and in yet heavier hours | incessant whirl of his after-life, he never wholly neglected the 
entreated it, as it were, to continue talking to me—for that I | great writers of Greece and Rome. In his old age he writes :— 
heard and listened, and was soothed, though I could make no | «I saw the Westmiuster scholars act the Ade/phi of Terence, an 
reply.” entertainment not unworthy of a Christian. O how do these 

Wesley’s remarkable career, and the marvellous work which he | heathens shame us! Their very comedies contain both excellent 
achieved, have afforded a fruitful field of discussion from his own | sense, the liveliest pictures of men and manners, and so fine strokes 
day to the present. He was a dogmatist, a controversialist, a | of genuine morality as are seldom found in the writings of Chris- 
theologian of untiring energy, who loved his least-important tians.” He relates, among similar exploits, how, in riding to 
opinion better than his best friend; a man of undaunted | Newcastle, he finished the Tenth //iad of Homer, and was struck 
courage, of acute though not of profound intellect; an en- not only by the writer’s ‘ amazing genius,” but by the “ vein of 
thusiast, as every man must be who achieves great results| piety ” that runs through his whole work. Another day he read 
in the face of great opposition; and he possessed the power, | over, whilst riding, a great part of the Odyssey, and expresses for 
common to all born rulers, of attracting every one who came it the highest admiration. ‘To read Greek on horseback must 
within his influence. Asan orator he was surpassed by Whitefield, | have taxed even Wesley's eyes, but so accustomed was he to read- 
but in intellectual strength, in breadth of culture, in administra- | ing in that position, that he tells us he generally kept history, 
tive skill, Wesley was beyond comparison superior to his friend. | poetry, and philosophy for such occasions, ‘* having other employ- 
In any department of life demanding vast energy and organising | ment at other times.” “ Near thirty years ago, I was thinking,” 
power Wesley would have achieved success, and though his chief | he writes, ‘how is it that no horseever stumbles while I am 
gifts lay in action, there are indications that he might, had he reading? No account can possibly be given but this :— Because 
pleased, have attained a considerable reputation asa man of letters. | then I throw the reins on his neck. I then set myself to observe, 
Methodism, it may be observed, has produced no literature of | and I aver that in riding about a hundred thousand miles I scarce 
abiding value. A few of Charles Wesley’s hymns take rank, ever remember any horse (except two, that would fall head over 
indeed, with the best in the language, and are likely to form a| heels any way) to fall or make a considerable stumble, which I 
permanent portion of our hymnody, but beyond these we know | rode with a slack rein. To fancy, therefore, that a tight rein pre- 
of nothing amidst the vast number of publications issued by this | vents stumbling is a capital blunder. I have repeated the trial 
body which has an interest for readers who do not belong to it. | more frequently than most men in the kingdom can do. A slack 
Books of a devotional character have been issued from the | rein will prevent stumbling, if anything will. But in some horses 
Methodist press by hundreds and by thousands, and are probably | nothing can.” 
read by Wesleyans; but even of books like these we do not} Wesley was an omnivorous reader. Nothing came amiss to 
know one which, like the Holy Living of Taylor, the Saint’s| him. He reads Hay “On Deformity,” and remarks that it is, 
Rest of Baxter, or the splendid allegory of Bunyan, has | perhaps, one of the prettiest trifles extant in the English tongue; 
obtained universal recognition. Wesley himself was a prolific | he reads in his ‘“‘ scraps of time” Commodore Byron's narrative, 
writer. He appears always to have had some work on hand, | and deems * that no novel in the world can be more affecting or 
and what he began he was certain to complete. Although | more surprising than this history;” he takes up ‘ casually ” 
during a great part of his life he travelled from four to five Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and finds fault with the title, as well 
thousand miles yearly on horseback or in a carriage, and | as the book itself. ‘‘ Sentimental, what is that? It is not English! 
generally preached twice every day, his brain and pen were far ‘He might as well say Continental. It is not sense. It conveys 
from idle. He made use of the minutes most of us are apt to | no determinate idea, yet one fool makes many. And this nonsen- 
lose, and his works, it is needless to say, fill many volumes. | sical word (who would believe it ?) is become a fashionable one! 
Six of these (in the edition of 1813) are occupied by | However, the book agrees full well with the title, for one is as 
the Journal, which forms a curious medley of spiritual | queer as the other. For oddity, uncouthness, and unlikeness to 
experiences, marvellous and amusing incidents, and personal all the world beside, 1 suppose the writer is without a rival.” 
statements, which, when put together, supply a life-like picture | Among other strange books, he records his perusal of Mandeville’s 
of the writer. How, amidst his innumerable occupations, he could | Fable of the Bees, and of the Life of Baron Trenck, which he styles 
find time to write such a record of his public and private career, a most dangerous book, adding, ‘I wish none that cares for his 
it is difficult to say ; but Wesley’s whole course was one of con- | soul would reada page of it.” Are any of our readers acquainted 
flict and of triumph over circumstances, and he exemplified the | with the Rev. P. Skelton’s works? If so, they will hardly accept 
noble saying of Shakespeare that ‘in the reproof of chance lies the Wesley's judgment, that ** he shows all the wit of Dr. Swift, joined 
true proof of men.” The Journal, although the most readable of | with ten times his judgment.” Indeed, Wesley has not a word to 
Wesley's writings, is, we suspect, not often read in the present say in favour of Swift, and in another entry in the Journal he 
day. It exhibits Wesley under a variety of aspects,—his constant observes, “ In my way, I looked over a volume of Dr. Swift's Letters, 
eagerness to gain knowledge, a feature of character in which he I wasamazed. Was ever such trash palmed upon the world under 
resembled Dr. Johnson, his sagacity in ordinary affairs, his the name of a great man? More than half of what is contained 
amazing and growing credulity with regard to spiritual pheno- | in these sixteen volumes would be dear at twopence a volume, 
mena, his keen observation, his cheerful disposition and physical | being all, and more than all, the dull things which that witty man 
activity, which prevented him from brooding over griefs that | eversaid.” ‘There is more truth, perhaps, in his estimate of Lord 
would have given sleepless nights to more sensitive men, his Chesterfield, whom he describes, after reading his Letters, as ‘aman 
curious lack of reticence, his unfailing confidence in his own | of much wit, middling sense, and some learning, but as abso- 
judgment,—all these traits stand out prominently in the Journa/, | lutely void of virtue as any Jew, Turk, or heathen that ever lived.” 
and will partly amuse and partly irritate the reader. Moreover, He is often severe in his comments. Smollet had misrepresented 
this curious book affords much information with regard to the | the Methodists, and his critic asks whether a man of reason will 
manners of the age, and it is no small boon to obtain this infor- | give credit to any fact upon his authority. After reading 
mation from a writer who is always accurate in his statements, Warner's Jistory of Ireland with * calm deliberation,” he writes :— 
‘1 do not believe one leaf of it is true from the beginning to the 
He compares Pennant’s Tour through Scotland with Dr. 








save when, as in his account of the Moravians, his violent preju- | 
dices get the better of his honesty. ‘To notice such a work ade- end.” 
quately would oceupy far more space than is now at our disposal, | Johnson's, and wonders that Penuant, a man of sense and learning, 
but it may be worth while, by the help of it, to look at one phase should write bad English in almost every page ; he complains of 
of Wesley's character,—his activity as a man of letters. Robertson's ‘intolerable prolixity,” and regards Swedenborg as 
Unlike some religious enthusiasts, who treat all human learning an entertaining madman. Rousseau is styled a “ consummate 
as dross, Wesley valued highly the advantages he had gained from coxcomb,” and Voltaire’s Henriade convinces him that “ French 
a University training. At college he became eminent in logic, is the poorest, meanest language in Europe,” and that it is “ as 
aud no man, according to his biographer, was ever more dexterous impossible to write a fine poem in French as to make fine music 
in the art of reasoning; he gave great attention to mathematics, upon a jew’s-harp.” 
studied Hebrew and Arabic, and laid out a plan of study which, Wesley seems to have read a great deal of poetry, and 
if it were not strictly followed, showed at least the extent of his his critical judgment will frequently sound strange in 
ambition, Fora time, indeed, in the first warmth of religious modern ears. We do not remember any allusion to Shake- 
zeal, his fanaticism overpowered his judgment, and during his speare, but he considered Douglas, ** the play which has 
voyage to Virginia, in which, by the way, he learnt German, he made so much noise,” one of the finest tragedies he ever read, 
wrote to his brother Samuel begging him to banish all such Blackmore's Prince Arthur he termed * by no means equal to his 
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wintiiaeceae 
poem on the Creation, in which are many admirably fine strokes.” | calculation; one member of a family shall not be drawn at full. 


(Alas for fame! what do modern readers know of these fine 
The comment on Beattie is amusing: ‘ Certainly one | 
He wants only the ease and | 
simplicity of Mr. Pope; I know one, and only one, that has it.” | 
This, no doubt, was his brother Charles, for whose poetical | 
In reading that * pretty | 


strokes ?) 
of the best poets of the age. 


abilities John had the highest value. 
trifle,’ the Life of Mrs. Bellamy, whom he terms a lively and 


elegant writer, he finds an anecdote about Garrick, who, it is | 


| length, and another disposed of with a scratch or two ; above al] 
’ 


said, flung overboard a parcel given him before making a voyage, | 


on finding that it contained Wesley’s Hymns. 


it,” writes the elder brother; I think Mr. G. had more sense. | 


He knew my brother well, and he knew him to be not only far 
superior in learning, but in poetry, to Mr. Thomson and all his 
theatrical writers put together. None of them can equal 
him either in strong, nervous sense, or purity and elegance 
of language.” Wesley had a mean opinion of ‘Thomson, but 
on reading his tragedy of Edward and Eleanora he was agree- 
ably surprised. ‘The plot,” he writes, ‘‘is conducted with the 
utmost art, and wrought off in the most surprising manner. It 
is quite his masterpiece, and I really think might vie with any 
modern performance of the kind.” But of all the imaginative 
writers of that century, he praised Prior the most highly, con- 
sidered his Solomon one of the sublimest poems in the language, 
and seemed quite oblivious to Prior’s naughtinesses as an amatory 
poet. 
lady’s book.” 


Like Dr. Watts, Wesley was willing to work for children, for 
‘“* Who 
can believe,” he writes, ‘that these pretty little creatures have 
IIe wrote for his school 
revised Kennet’s 
Antiquities and Potter’s Grecian Antiquities—“ a dry, dull, heavy 


whom he entertained a liking that affected his theology. 
‘the wrath of God abiding on them ?’” 
at Kingswood a short French grammar, 
book”—prepared a history of England and a short Roman history, 
and several other school-books. On the whole, considering the 
kind of life he led, the amount of literary work accomplished by 
Wesley is marvellous. But he was blessed in no common measure 
with a vigorous mind and a strong body. The man who, at 
eighty-two, could write that many years had past since he had felt 
any such thing as weariness, might well be capable of achievements 
which astonish persons endowed with ordinary constitutions. 


FATED 'TO BE FREE.* 
Miss INGreiow has either done her English readers a 
wrong, or has paid them a great compliment. She bas taken her 
American friends so cosily into her confidence in t! 
the American edition of her latest novel, teling them so frankly 
of her theories and her methods, that her countrymen may well 
feel a little unsatisfied at not being similarly favoured, even 
though they should charitably put the best construction on her 


erievous 


:e preface to 


credits them with a clearer intelli- 
gence and a capacity to pierce more readily beyond the veil of 
artistic intention, But there is an old proverb which runs, ‘ Least 
said, soonest mended,” and witty Voltaire wrote long ago, “ Pity 
the man who tries to say ev 
and surely a good story should scorn a preface. particularly a pre- 


action, and assume that she 


ything.” 


face which justifies novelties by announcing critical principles and 
unfolding a theory of art. ‘That, however, is what Miss Ingelow has 
done, and she must forgive us for saying that she has not done it 
well. Ierstory might have passed muster among the erowd, and her 
name have carried it to a certain measure of suc 
count success; but when she informs the publie that it was meant to 
lead the way in a great reform, it claims such scrutiny as might 


ss, as publishers 


not otherwise have been bestowed upon it. 

Her theory is that all our fiction is running in a wrong groove, 
because novel-writers generally object to try “ to say everthing,” 
and will select bits here and there, treating persons with slavish 
inconsistency, choosing their heroes, for the most part, from among 
the young and attractive, and doing little justice to infants, 
middle-aged, plain, and elderly people. Life with the novelists is 
not the least like life itself, which is strangely confused and out 
of order. Things in dull reality do not assort themselves so 
happily, and incidents and crises do not come in the nick of time, as 
the novelists falsely represent. Art is in this way terribly outraged. 
Miss Ingelow therefore seriously sets herself to show a better way. 
She will begin at the beginning, and assume nothing ; her people 
shall be just such as are met in the hum-drum of every-day life ; 
she will have no heroines, or they shall be plain widows, with 
whom love-making is no longer a matter of excitement, but of 
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‘* T cannot believe | 


she will make it a point of honour to allot as nearly as may be 
equal space to each of a whole network of families, for in reg) 
life families often do tend to get inextricably inter-connected 
‘* Genealogies not interesting! pooh, my Melcombes and Morti. 
mers,” we can fancy her saying to herself, “shall disprove this, 
once and for ever!” 

Do our readers fancy we are constructing a possible preface for 
the mere fun of the thing? Far from it. Let two little para. 
graphs quoted verbatim from this notable preface—* American 
Preface ”—assure them we are in sober carnest :— 

“Tt seemed proper to crowd the pages with children, for, in real life, 
theyrun ailover, The world is covered thickly with the prints of their little 
footsteps, though, as a rule, books written for grown-up people are kept 
almost clear of them. It seemed proper, also, to make the more im- 
portant and interesting events of life fall at rather a Jater age than is 
commonly chosen, and also to make the more important and interost- 
ing persons not extremely young; for in fact, almost all the noblest and 
finest mon, and the loveliest and sweetest women of real life, are con- 
siderably older than the vast majority of heroes aud heroines in the 
world of fiction. I have also let some of the same characters play a 
part in both this story and Off the Skelligs, though the last opens long 
before the first, and runs on after it is finished. It is by this latter 
device that I have chiefly hoped to give to each the air of a family 
history, and thus excite curiosity and invite investigation.” 


Certainly, the world is full of children! It is long since the 


Perhaps he agreed with Dr. Johnson, that “ Prior’s is a 


Good wine needs no bush, | 


political economists found that out. As Miss Ingelow elegantly 
puts it, “‘ they run all over.” But so do foolish people and bores, 
a fact of which Miss Ingelow, it would seem, has made due note 
also. How else can we account for the prominence given to 
Laura and her silly escapades with Joseph Swan, the gardener's 
son, and Justina Fairbairn, and the rest? It is true that this is 
all according to fact, as Miss Ingelow has previously convinced 
herself, but it is certainly not according to art, whose one rule is 
to select, adjust, and suggest, in such a way as renders it more 
exhaustive than any chronicle, however complete ; beguiling “us 
into something like a sense of reality” by a subtler process than 
*¢ overcrowding,” even though it may be of children who “run 
| all over,” and making us fancy that we are reading of things that 
 conilly occurred, without the clumsy imitation of an “ unskilled 
chronicle.” 





! 


On Miss Ingelow’s own confession, this story, to be fully com- 
prchended, must be made to dovetail into her former one, so 
that we have really a novel in seven closely-printed volumes! It 

does not seem that she has much concern for the hurry and ex- 
citement of this great age. Like a certain notable, of whom the 
waggish poct of America sings so well, Miss Ingelow ean, in a 
double sense, * break the legs of time.” She gives us a story which 
begins at an earlier date than a former one, and at the same time 
ends at a later date than it does! ‘This is dovetailing with a 
vengeance! And she has been so inconsistent—or so sternly 
sclf-consistent—as to introduce a ‘‘ bloody mystery,” which at 
the end remains at least three-fourths a mystery still. Perhaps 
four volumes further may be on the way, with a new generation 
| of children, that in real life also ‘‘run all over,” with the last 
|instalment also of the revelation! It right well becomes an 
author who has been so incontinent in characters to be economical 
of mysteries! ‘Each house has its skeleton,” that is clearly the 
proverb that was running in Miss Ingelow’s mind, one rather given 
to proverbial philosophy, be it said; and though in the novel we 
are at intervals introduced to no fewer than five wise and intelli- 
gent men who are engaged in secking a solution of the mystery, we 
are left in the long-run to our own devices. ‘So like life!” we 
can fancy the novelist saying, for our encouragement, but a simple 
person might well feel that he had been cheated out of his right. 
Or ean it be that Miss Ingelow, finding herself involuntarily 
on the perilous brink of a genuine love-affair that would have 
justified the title, had to fall back, after all, on the “ mystery.” 

And then, how we do wish that Miss Ingelow had not been so 
cruel, so wantonly and coldly cruel! Poor Valentine! We had 
hopes of him; he was so bright, and good, and full of promise. 
But he must succumb under that half-and-half ghost, which Miss 
Ingelow would have us fancy was so very real. Let us hope that 

as ** people do not die of broken hearts” in real life, so neither 
do half-and-half ghosts hurry on the deaths of decent young 
men like Valentine. Perhaps Miss Ingelow means rather to show 
him as the victim of his own self-sacrifice in that half-and-half love- 
affair, but she does it very badly, and her real life is thus far more 
sad than the deepest tragedy, without any of its relieving elements. 
We cannot but regard this novel as, in every point of view, one 


of the most grievous failures ever made by a woman of undoubted 
‘genius, and the poor scribblers who stand reproved by Miss 
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—— . . 
Ingelow may take courage. It is not enough that a novel is good 
in parts, that we now and then come on bits of faithful character- 
drawing and clever dialogue. It must be constructed with a clear 
and dominant leading purpose, to which all is held in strict rela- 
tion, and so graduated and kept in tone. Miss Ingelow’s story 
has no real centre,—it has properly no beginning, no middle, no 
end; one part is of as much significance as another, as we may 
presume real life is to the utterly unimaginative and undiscerning. 
It is because the artist sees that which is typical, and follows up 
only that which is in spiritual accord with it, that art, even in the 
form of novel-fiction, can teach by choice examples and purify by 
fear; and though novels may now and then be trifling, because 
written by people of no experience or depth of thought, that can be 
no reason Whatever why a woman of power should, in thoughtless 
reaction, condescend to a mere parody of “ family chronicles.” 
Wherever Miss Ingelow has worked in full view of her theory, her 
work is simply bad,—confused, and without true motive. If she had 
been well advised by some candid friend simply to cut all that away 
as hurtful excrescence, and then to recompose her story on a simpler 
plan, it might have been effective and full of point ; for it would 
be unjust to say that she does not give ample evidence of her 
capacity to write well, when she escapes for a moment from the 
monstrous theory which has got hold of her. The woman 
who could write the following sketch of the meeting of old Mrs. 
Melcombe and her sons after long estrangement condemns her 
own theory by the writing of it. The old lady, exercised by the 
thought of her funeral, and who should ‘ follow her,” at last 
resolves to ask her sons to come to see her. They come, and are 
introduced, not by the name of Melcombe, but of Mortimer :— 

“ Whatever anxiety, whatever sensations of maternal affection might 
have been stirring within her, it is certain that her first feeling was 
one of intense surprise. The well-remembered faces that she had 
cherished now for much more than half a century —tho tall, 
beautiful youth, the fine boy, almost a child, that had gone off with 
him—could they be now before her? She was not at all oblivious of 
the flight of time; she did sot forget that the eldest of these sons was 
scarcely nineteen years younger than herself; yet she had made no 
defined picture of their present faces in her mind, and it was not with- 
out a troubled sense of wonder that she rose and saw coming on towards 
her two majestic old men with hair as white as snow. Her first words 
were simple and hesitating. She immediately knew them from one 
another. ‘Son Dan’el,’ she said, turning to the taller, ‘I expect 
this is you;’ and she shifted her staff to her left hand, while 
he took the right; and then the other old man, coming up, 
stooped and kissed her on the forehead. Madame Meleombe shed a few 
tears. Both her sons looked disturbed and very ill at ease. She sat 


down again, and they sat opposite to her...... ‘Son Dan’el,’ she 
said, ‘my time must be short now, and I have sent for you and your | 


brother to ask a favour of you. I could not lie easy in my grave if I 
thought there would be nobody of all my children to /o//ow me. I have 
none but poor Peter’s daughter and grandson here now, and I hope you, 


and Augustus, and your sons will come to my funeral. I hope you'll 


promise me faithfully, both of you, that you'll certainly come and follow 
me to the grave.’ A silence followed. The disappointment of both the 
sons was evident. They had hoped, the younger remarked, that she 
might have had something else to say. No, she had not, she answered. 
Where would be the good of that ? They had written to her often enough 
about that. And then she went on to repeat her request. There was 
nothing she would not do for them—nothing, if they would but promise to 
come. ‘So be it, replied the elder; ‘ but then you must make mea 
promise, mother, in your turn.’-—‘ It isn’t the land ?’ she inquired, with 
humble hesitation ; ‘I should be agreeable to that..—* No, God forbid ! 
What you have to promise me is that, if I come to your funeral, you 
will make such a will that not one acre of the land or one shilling you 
possess shall ever come to me or mine.’—*‘ And,’ said the other promptly, 
‘I make the same promise on the same condition.’ Then there was 
another jause, deeper and more intense than the first. The old 
mother’s face passed through many changes, always with an air of cogi- 
tation and trouble: and the old sons watched ber in such a suspense of 
all movement that it seemed as if they scarcely breathed. 
your cards in,’ she said, as if with sudden recollection, * to remind me 








that you'd k pt your father’s name ?"—‘ Nothing will ever induce | 


either of us to change it,’ was the answer.—‘ You’ie very hard 
upon me, son Dan’el,’ she said, at last; ‘for you know you 
was always my favourite son,’—a touching thing to say to such an old 
man; but there was no reply. ‘ And I never took any pride in Peter, 
she continued ; ‘he was that undutiful; and his grandson’s a mere child.’ 


Still no ré ply. ‘J was in hopes, if IT could get speech of you, I should | 
find you'd got reasonable with age, Dan’el, for God knows you was as | 
innocent of it as the babe unborn.’ Old Daniel Mortimer sighed deeply. | 
They had been parted nearly sixty years, but their last words and their | 


first words had been on the same subject. and it was as fresh in the 
minds of both as if only a few days had intervened between them. Still 
it seemed he could find nothing to say, and she, rousing up, cried out 
passionately, ‘ Would you have me denounce my own flesh and blood ?'— 
‘No, madam, no,’ answered the younger. She noticed the different appel- 
lation instantly, and turning on him said, with vigour and asperity, ‘And 
you, Augustus, that I hear is rich, and has settled all your daughters well, 
and got a son of your own, you might know a parent's feelings. It’s 
ill done of you to encourage Dan’el in his obstinacy.’ Then, seeing that 
her words did not produce the slightest effect, she threw her lace apron 
over her head, and pressing her wrinkled hands against her face, gave 
Way to silent tears. ‘I'm a poor, miserable old woman,’ she presently 
cried, ‘and if there’s to be nobody but that child and the tenants to 
follow me to the grave, it'll be the death of mo to know it, I’m sure it 


* You sent | 


| will.” With an air of indescribable depression, the elder son then re- 
| peated the same promise he had given before, and added the same con- 
dition. The younger followed his example, and thereupon hunbly 
taking down the lace apron from her face, and mechanically smoothing 
it over her aged knees, she gave the promise required of her, and 
placed her hand on a Prayer-book which was lying on the small table 
| beside her, as if to add emphasis and solemnity to her words.” 


Let Miss Ingelow throw her theories to the winds, study to be 
| simple and true to her instinets, and she may perhaps even yet 
show the novelists the better way. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

Reapers of recent works on Political Economy can scarcely fail 
to perceive that the science is entering upon a new phase. 
Generalisations drawn from the limited range of individual experi- 
ence have been found insutlicient when practically applied and tested 
in legislation. Even Adam Smith's theory of wages, so long 
accepted by economists, proved, palpable as its truth had ap- 
peared, when submitted to the unequivocal testimony of statis- 
tics, only a glaring example of the inadequacy of the analogies on 
which it was based. So it is with other questions of political 
economy, and, indeed, to such an extent is this the case, that the 
opinion begins to prevail that the method of investigation hitherto 
employed, taken alone, is not one by which we can arrive at uni- 
versal truths. It was, therefore, with no small interest that a book 
proposing recriticism of the views of previous economists, and a 
new model of construction, had been expected by all interested in 
the future of the subject. Mr. Macleod’s book, however, though 
it abounds with interesting details and lively criticism, and 
displays much varied knowledge, offers nothing for the solution 
of the problems with which it undertakes to deal. Mr. Macleod 
does not even seem fully to appreciate the difficulties that his 
predecessors have attempted to overcome. Ilis own theories of 
Value, Rent, and Credit it would be hard to defend, and his 
fundamental division of ‘Quantities which have value” into 
| ‘* Material, Immaterial, and Incorporeal ” will not bear criticism. 

We think, in short, that he has not been happy in his selection of 
| the rigorous principles of Baconian inductive logic” as his 
| guiding light. 

Mr. Macleod has come to the conclusion that ‘the sole origin, 
source, or cause of value is demand,” on the ground that “ labour 
and utility altogether fail to stand the test of being considered 
the cause of value.” Here, apart from the novel manner of de- 
riving the conclusion, he seems to be killing a giant of his own 
creation. We know of none that maintain in our day that labour 
or utility is the ‘*sole” cause of value. Ricardo certainly did 
not; he held that Jabour, together with demand and supply, was 
the source of value, and Mr. Mill gave the theory a more 
definite shape. With respect to Mr. Mill's proposal to adopt 
* equation ” instead of “ ratio,” as expressing the relation of de- 
mand to supply that determines value, we fear that he would not 
have been satisfied with the * intelligent schoolboy’s ” explanation 
that a ratio and equation are “absolutely ” the same thing, because 
“an equation is a ratio.” The intelligent lad might, we think, on 
further thought have corrected even Mr, Macleod without having 
read a chapter on ‘Fallacics” in a text-book of logic. Again, 
as regards Mr, Mill’s analysis of international value, admitting 
that it is not satisfactory, it is evident that he wrote it for 
England. Still Mr. Macleod assumes that it applies to universal 
conditions, and tears it mercilessly to shreds, He tells us twice 
in his book, at some length, of this **breach of the law of con- 
tinuity.” Mr. Mill, he asserts, would have maintained that the 
laws which govern the prices of certain goods would, were there 





no import duties in question, change, eteris paribus, on removal 
of a geographical line! ‘This is clearly not a fair statement of 
Mr. Mill's view. Mr. Macleod’s own theory of value, the reader 
has secn, has not a very sound foundation, and it loses con- 
siderably in strength when he must execpt bills of lading from 
his articles ‘possessing value.” ‘They only represent, are only 
titles to, certain specific goods, he tells us, and are not separately 
exchangeable. Still they can be negotiated and transferred by 
endorsement, but having no exchange- power, they possess no value ; 
whilst, on the other hand, bills of exchange have both, We would 
suggest for Mr. Macleod’s consideration that the chief difference 
between a bill of lading and a bill of exchange from the point of 
view of an economist, is that whilst the former represents specific 
goods, the latter represents goods in general. So much for Mr, 
Macleod’s treatment of value. 

‘‘Credit,” says Mr. Macleod, ‘is capital ;” ‘‘money is only per- 


| 





* The Principles of Economical Philosophy. By Henry Dunning Macleod, Esq., M A. 
Vol. 1. 1872; Vol. IL. Part 1, 1875. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 
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manent and general credit; it is only the highest form of credit” 
(page 478, Vol. L.). We cannot agree with the first assertion, we 
don’t understand the other. The fact is, it seems to us to read better 
reversed. In regard to the oft-mooted question whether credit 
can be regarded as a part of capital, we think Mr. Macleod would 
admit that it would lead to some erroneous impressions of our 
economic condition, if, in an estimate of the wealth of England, 
credit were added to the general total. Mr. Macleod makes the 
old mistake of attributing to credit a productive power independ- 
ently of what it represents. He forgets that if a man uses his 
own name, or the name of any other person, instead of his own 
capital, or that of this other person, it still implies the employ- 
ment of capital, for the very purpose of credit is to obtain it. 
We cannot therefore agree with Mr. Macleod in his belief that 
he ‘thas brought this weary controversy to an end for ever.” 

As regards rent, we have again to enter our protest. The 
Ricardo principle, we admit, is not sufficient to predict the average 
prices of wheat, as Mr. Macleod maintains the followers of Ricardo 
assume, but it is nevertheless generally admitted to be in con- 
formity with the results of historical research and present obser- 
vation. Mr. Macleod cannot contain his indignation. ‘‘ Let 
us suppose,” he says, ‘‘some vast plains of illimitable [sic] 


extent on the earth’s surface, all of uniform fertility, with | 


markets thickly distributed over them, so that their situa- 
tion is uniform, and also equal amounts of capital expended 


on the soil; such as the plains of Bengal or Lombardy, or suchas | 
the plains of South America along the Amazon might be. Now, | 
in such a country,” he asks, ‘‘ could there not be such a thing as | 


rent? According to the doctrine of Ricardo, MacCulloch, and 
Mill, there could not be such a thing as rent in such a country! 
The very statement of such a doctrine,” he says, ‘is enough to 


call forth the amazement and ridicule of any practical man of | 


business.” This is not the tone of just and calm criticism. In 


every page of Mr. Macleod’s book we meet with condemnations of | 
the doctrines of Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, and others, as | 


ridiculous and absurd, with allusions to what a sane man would 
think, to their astonishing confusion, and so on. Ina modern book on 
chemistry we may expect authors writing in the light of modern dis- 
covery tospeak of the views of Stahl, Lavoisier, or Priestley, if erro- 
neous, still with respect, and we would resent the application to these 
men of the adjectives used by Mr. Macleod. The theories Mr. 
Macleod treats as ridiculous blunders were the searching glances of 
men of genius that have guided speculation in its course towards the 
truth ; and let us add that Mr. Macleod has not the excuse of 
modern chemists to justify irreverent allusions to the great 
masters of his own science. The opinions expressed by them 
with which he chiefly deals still belong to the domain of specu- 
lation, and in most cases may be presumed to supply the best 
approximations to the truth we yet possess. Itis, then, incumbent 
on Mr. Macleod to study them carefully and apprehend their 
whole meaning, before pronouncing such judgments as that quoted 
above. 

The explanation Mr. Macleod proposes to take the place of 
the Ricardo theory is as follows :—‘‘ 1. That the land belong to a 
landlord, and be let to a tenant. 2. That the tenant shall have in 


his possession a larger amount of land than is necessary for his | 


own maintenance, 3. That the population in some parts of the 
country be collected in such dense masses, that they cannot grow 
corn for their subsistence on the land they occupy. 4. That the 
population in other parts of the country be scattered so widely 
that they cannot consume the produce of the soil, but they may 
sell some of it to the town population.” This may be all 
true enough, but it is irrelevant. If Mr. Macleod were to 
consult a chemical book upon the nature of soap, and found 
that it was a commodity used by people in their ablutions, 
that it was of various colours and various qualities, had a soapy 
taste, and could be obtained of all apothecaries, in small cakes 
for a pecuniary trifle, he would be as much satisfied with this 
account of soap as we are with his account of *‘rent.” As for his 
definition of the word, it is purely philological, and will be found 
more briefly and more satisfactorily stated in Webster's Dictionary. 

The chapters on Currency, and the Bank of England, in the 
second volume, will be found to contain interesting accounts of 
recent events and existing institutions. Whilst differing from Mr. 
Macleod in many of his conclusions, we can recommend them as 
being very clearly expressed. In fine, the book, though of doubt- 
ful scientific value, will be found to be pleasant and profitable 
reading by those who wish to get a general view of the subjects 
treated of by economists, without the trouble of wading through 
chapters of close consecutive reasoning. 





‘ , 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
EDS 
The Life and Growth of Language, By W. D. Whitney. (Henry §, 

King and Co.)—About eight years ago, when the name of Professor 
Whitney was little known in Europe, beyond an esoteric circle of 
Sanskrit scholars, we welcomed with satisfaction the appearance of hig 
« Language and the Study of Language.” Although that work did not 
escapo “flouts and gibes and jeers” from scholars who have been 
sometimes inclined to claim a wouopoly in the department of popular 
scientific philology, it soon vindicated its claims to respect, and has 
become, in Dr. Jolly’s translation, a standard work in Germany. In the 
preface to his present contribution to the “International Scientific 
Series,” Professor Whitney tells us that, having gone over the 
subject in the work alluded to upon a carefully matured ang 
systematic plan, he found it impossible, when treating it again 
for the same public, to avoid following in the main the same 
course; and, as the basis of linguistic facts and their classification haya 
during the past eight years undergone no such change or extension as 
should show conspicuously in a compendious discussion, he has merely 
offered in The Life and Growth of Language an outline of linguistic 
| Science agrecing in many of its principal features with the former one; 
the old story, told in a now way, under changed aspects, and with 
changed proportions, and with considerably less fullness of exposition 
and illustration. This being the case, as it is not our purpose to make 
the little book a peg upon which to hang a dissertation on the personal 
controversy between Professor Whitney and Professor Max Miller, we 
shall satisfy ourselves with briefest words of notice. The anthor’s 
design has been to produce an introduction to the principles 
of linguistic science sufliciently simple to be within the range 
of popular appreciation, and as such, we confidently recommend it- 
We take the opportunity of pointing out to students, who have gained 
their first knowledge of the elements of comparative philology from the 
introductory chapters of Dr. Morris’s admirable historical outlines of 
English accidence, the importance of Professor Whitney’s remarks on 
the genetic classification of languages. The familiar distinction of 
languages into isolating, agglutinative, and inflective, as exhibited by 
Dr. Morris, though convenient and of attractive simplicity, does not 
| offer the student who reaches the domain of independent investigation 
| an exact or absolute test by which the character of linguistic structure 
may be tried; “the three degrees lie in a certain line of progress, but, 
| as in all such cases, pass into one another.” 
| Kate Randal’s Bargain. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—It is always a drawback to have a novel too plainly ticketed with its 
; subject. That Kate Randal will marry for money a man whom she 
| does not love is obvious at once, and it is also equally obvious what 
| penalty she will pay for her misdoing. She will find out too late that 
she has a heart, and but that we feel pretty sure that Mrs. Eiloart does 
not like to introduce catastrophes of that kind, might come to the very 
gravest trouble. Kate Randal herself, then, fails to interest us. 
, Curiously enough, considering the feminine authorship of the book, 
| the best thing in it is the portrait of Harold Leigh, a portrait so natural, 
| so free from exaggeration, as to give a strong presumption of its being 
| drawn from life. Harold Leigh is a littérateur, a combination, not so 
common as some writers think, of the unsuccessful writer and successful 
| critic. His worldliness, which, however, does not prevent him from 
| having a heart, his kindly tolerance of things and persons that he does 
| not like, the vanity which only conceals some real strength of intellect 
| and purpose, all these features are drawn with subtlety and skill. 
3eyond this character, which, however, is quite sufficient to redeem 
the book, we can find little to praise, 

Prayer: Five Sermons. By James Thomas O’Brien, D.D., late Bishop 
of Ossory. (Macmillan.)—It is only to be expected that sermons 
preached nearly forty years ago should be somewhat out of relation 
with the controversy as it stands at present. Adversaries who dispute 
the efficacy of prayer on the ground of a divine foreknowledge or fore- 
arrangement of events may be safely disregarded. The real battle 
turns on the question of natural laws, and as one school sees the opera- 
tion of these laws in all moral and spiritual action, the moral and spiritual 


nature being indeed only other phases of the physical, it is a battle for 
life and death. Dr. O’Brien urges that prayer may well be a ldressed 
to a Divine Being for guidance and help, but if the increased intelligence 
| or stronger will from which come this guidance and help can result only 
from physical causes, and these are as absolute and necessary with 
regard to the body as they are with regard to the movement of the 
earth, it would follow that it is as useless to pray for grace as to pray 
that the sum may not set. Such notions had not occurred, we 
may venture to say, to the audience that listened to Dr. O’Brien 


in Dublin, in the year 15236; but the preachers of to-day must deal 
with them. Yet the volume has both interest and value. It makes 
assumptions, indeed, which seriously diminish its value, Thea cument 
for the divine authority of the Bible founded on the fact that it presents 


nioral difficulties of the most serious kind without attempting, @ 





merely human writer would have done, to solve them, is rev!) 
with the remark that the writers did not perceive them to be difficul- 
| ties. The chronicler, for instance, who tells the story of Elisha and the 
{ bears could have had no notion that it would prove a stumbling-block 
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ers three thousand years afterwards. Yet some of the argu- 


to his read : ; ; 7 
d it is always urged with a most impressive sobriety 


ment is forcible, an 
and dignity. 

Diane. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
_There is this advantage in a love-story which has its scene laid in 
France, that the older people take their due share in the matter. In 
England, parent and relatives, if they appear at all in the narrative, can 
do little but make themselves disagreeable. In this charming story of 
Diane, for instance, there are a number of young people who are quite 
as much inclined to take the affair into their own hands as if they had 


peen English; and at the same time, there are fathers and mothers who | 


have a very considerable part to play, and play ii with good effect. 
Diano herself is a charming creature, quite one of Miss Macquoid’s 
happiest efforts; the young men are less satisfactory,—Charles, for in- 
from whom we had been led to expect something, is a quite 


stance, : ——— | 
Michel Trudin, is somewhat morose. 


colourless person, and the hero, 
The widow, too, with her wild plots against her rival, is somewhat melo- 
dramatic. On the other hand, the minor characters are excellent, the 
gossiping Rose especially, who talks so well that we should have been | 
glad to think better of her than our authoress permits us to do. 

The Southern States of North America, By Edward King. (Blackie.) | 
—This is a record of a journey made through the fifteen ex-Slave States | 
of North America, an area more than twelve times as large as that of 
England, though not containing more than two-thirds of its population, | 
during the year 1873, and a considerable part of 1874. It was under- 
taken on behalf of Scribner's Monthly Magazine, and as Mr. King was 
accompanied by an artist-in-chief, Mr. W. Wells Champney, and had 
besides other assistance in this line, the commission, it must be allowed, | 
was a munificent one. None of our Magazines is likely to attempt | 
anything so splendid, though surely it would be better than paying 
thousands of pounds for a novel. Only we have no mission of such | 
surpassing interest to be undertaken. The North wants to know the 
truth about the South. From all that we can see, Mr. King has told it. 
He holds the balance evenly. He does not despair of the future of | 
the South, though he thinks that the doom of the old planting 
aristocracy is irrevocably fixed. The tale that he tells of their 
downfall and misery in the early chapters of his book, where he 
describes New Orleans, once the scene of their glory, is piteous 
indeed,—piteous even when we remember that they were the cruelest | 
ofall aristocracies. But as New Orleans is not all ruin, so Mr. King’s | 
book is not all gravity and serious information. Individual planters may | 
have to put up with Bourbon whisky instead of champagne, and pork 
instead of venison, if venison is a Southern dainty, but Orleans stil] bas its | 
carnival, and can fill the galleries of its theatres with bevies of beauties 
unrivalled anywhere, England, of course, patriotically excepted. Grave 
and gay are mingled indeed throughout the volume with admirable 
skill. Mr. King can be as serious and instructive as a Special Commis- 
sioner in a famine district, and as lively as a Special Correspondent at 
a Royal wedding. His descriptions of scenery, again, are specially com- 
mendalle ; his account, for instance, in chapter xiv., of a journey “Up 
the Oclawaha to Silver Spring,” is a graphic picture of sub-tropical | 
scenery. Imagine a channel of spring water, (delightful sight, in the land | 
of muddy rivers!) almost arehed over with a luxuriant growth of every | 
variety of form and colour, ending, or rather beginning, in the “ Silver | 
Spring” itself, a pool of thirty or forty feet in depth, and showing each 
peeble at the bottom. But it is idle to attempt even to give an idea | 
of the contents of this book, with its eight hundred closely printed | 
pages, and its striking illustrations, nearly as numerous. If you want | 
facts, political or commercial, or bright sketches of social life, or graphic 
descriptions of nature in the Southern States, you cannot do better than 
go to Messrs. King and Champney for them. 


The Pilgrimages to Walsingham and Canterbury of Desiderius 
Erasmus. By John Gough Nicholls. (John Murray.)—This is a second 
edition of a work published some yearsago. The late Mr. Nicholls had 
begun to revise the translation, the introduction, and the notes some 


months before his death. This task of revision has now been com- 
pleted. There was a time when the “Colloquies ” of Erasmus was one | 
of the be-t known, if not the most popular of books. Something, pro- 


bably the Cieeronianism against which he was wont to contend, drove 


it oat of the schools, and now, though it is often quoted, The Pilyrim- 


ages perhaps more frequently than any other part, it is seldom read. 
The editur thinks that the revival of pilgrimages which the last few 
years have witnessed “restores a point and interest to the words of 
Erasmus, which ssem to have faded from them by the lapse of centuries.” 
This is true, but the points of contrast between the old and the new 
Pilgrimaces are very striking. The old wayfarer, with his shell, verily 
beli hat he was seeking his soul’s health, though he sometimes 
lay ) strangely inconsistent practices; the modern pilgrim is 
chie 1t on making a demonstration. A book always of interest is 
stil] r commended by its valuable and interesting notes. 

The Pirliame ntary Buff-Book:, 1875. (Effingham Wilson.)—Here we 


in for the past Session this formidable record of the work done 
Tle Members are enumeratod 
ienl order; each is ticketed with a C or an L; and then we 
t and from how many he 


entatives in Parliament. 


v¥ many divisions he was pre 
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t. beir fre 


li 


‘ further able to learn 





| worshippers, but without friends. 
| of the author’s bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are 


box ° 
really the son of a perfectly sano but somewhat unscrupulous old 
Frenchman, 
have wished this part of it better arranyed. 


igures of reference what reading. 


| the subjects of these divisions were. Nine members, we find, were not 
| present at any division; two gentlemen voted once only, and one 
twice. It would be unfair to give their names, without the causes of 
| their absence, At the other end of the list, we find three memberss 
| Mr. Winn, Sir W. Edmonstone, and Mr. W. H. Smith dividing the first 
| prize, each having one absence only counted against him. As, however, 
| 


| 


Messrs. Winn and Smith are officials, the disinterested attendance of 
| Sir W. Edmonstone is entitled to a preference. High commendation is 
| deserved also by another unofficial devotee, Mr. Cowen, Member for 
| Neweastle-on-Tyne. It is melancholy to reflect that an ungratefal 
| constituency has dismissed the Member who, if we remember right, 
won the first place in the Session of 1873,—Mr. Bowring, who then sat 
for Exeter. It is eurious to see how much place and power have to do 
with regularity of attendance. Out of the first hundred on the list, 
twenty-seven only are Liberals, three being marked as Nationalists. We 
need hardly say that this is a very interesting and useful volume, 


| which all electors should have a chance of seeing. Freedom in voting 


is an admirable thing, but freedom of absence may very properly be 
kept in check by an attentive constituency. 


Italy Revisited. By A. Gallenga. 2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Signor 
Gallenga has watched and sometimes played a part in Italian history for 
the last forty years or more. He has written more than once on the 
subject of his country and his countrymen. Living, as we believe he 
does, in this country, he can observe and express himself with more 
freedom ; while, visiting his country at intervals, he has a special oppor- 
tunity of noting and estimating change. He knew the Italy of Charles 
Albert ; the ‘“Subalpine” kingdom, with its hopes; the Italy which had 
Florence for its capital, and now ho comes back to “revisit” the Italy 
which has found the consummation of its hopes in the possession of 
Rome. To Rome he devotes his first volume,—to the city itself, that is, 
and to the political questions which particularly find a centre init. The 
second he gives up to what we may call, if the word is not an 
offence, the “ provinces.” Throughout he is candid and plain-spoken. 
No patriot was ever less blind to the faults of his country- 
men, but he has a patriot’s hopes for the future. The famous 
policy of “a free Church in a free State” does not altogether please him 
He hints, at least, that more decided measures would have pleased him, 
and while we read his book, the action of the Italian Government in 
protecting the free election of priests by their parishioners partially 
confirms his views. His picture of the Church, indeed, is the darkest 
thing in the book. ‘The immense majority of Italian priests are mere 
sensualists.” Yet he does not suppose for a moment that Protestantism 
will ever make its way. The Italians, he seems to say, must either be 
Roman Catholics or nothing. On the administration of justice, he fully 


| bears out the censures lately passed on the misplaced leniency of the 


Italian Courts and the lamentable perversity of Italian opinion. A 
priest is robbed and murdered (many of our readers will remember the 
case) by the brother of his paramour, an ex-nun; the jury, on the 


| ground of his “ tender age ” (30 years!) give him but a year’s imprison- 
| ment; and the woman, thongh she held the candle at the door, was 


acquitted. “And the population of Alessandria was highly satisfied 
with the result of the trial,” and rightly satisfied, think the leaders of 
public opinion. The two volumes abound in interesting matter, with 
vivid sketches of places and persons; Florence, for instance, and the 
famous monastery of Monte Cassino (with which, by the way, S. Gallenga 
somewhat disenchants us) ; Garibaldi, whom he admires, but not with a 
blind admiration; and Mazzini, whom, in a sketch that will certainly 
not please in some quarters, he describes as a man with not a few 
The personal reminiscences, too, 


notably interesting. 


Ralph and Bruno. By M. Bramston. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—If you 
like to have a somewhat elaborate plot and unusual circumstances for 
a novel, it is as well that the elaboration should be carefully done, the 
plot skilfully woven, and the dénowement made something of a surprise. 
Reviewers are sometimes blamed for spoiling the interest of a story by 
But no one could be more indiscreet in his 
When Mr. Treguire 


indisereet revelations. 
revelations than the author of Ralph and Bruno. 


1 goes to see the widow whom his only son has left after but a few months 


of marriage, and finds her taking charge of another child besides her 
own, and when he has “ pointed out to him the one he had to do with,” 
and thinks that “all babies look alike,” there ean be no doubt about 
what is to follow. Nor, indeed, are we ever allowed to forget it. There 
is a perpetual by-play going on to remind us that Ralph is not really 

The ill-effect of 
The good doctor, for instance, 
whose beneficial light the story, so to speak, revolves, forbids 


Ralph, and Bruno is somebody elso than he seems. 
this is that everything seems unreal. 
about 
Ralph to marry, that he may not perpetuate the insanity of a doomed 


race. How tragical the incident, especially as he has just fallen in lore, 


and the letter which was meant months before to warn him against 
such a catastrophe has perversely hidden itself in a crack in the letter- 


! But the reader is behind the scenes, and knows that Ralph is 


There is so much power shown in the book, that wo could 
As it is, 
with what seems to usa genuine 


it is well worth 


sruno, in particular, is drawn 
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appreciation of the better side of French character. 
traits in the social life of our neighbours are hit off with much skill 
and no little humour. 

Numerical Examples in Heat, by R. E. Day (Longmans, Green, and 
Co.), supplies a want that has been often felt by science teachers and 
students preparing for examination. The examples are carefully com- 
piled and graduated. 

Milk in Health and Disease. By A. Hutchinson Smee. (E. Newman.) 
—The author details a series of numerous analyses and experiments on 
milk taken from cows, under various conditions, and fed on a variety of 
food. He establishes conclusively that sewage-grass is the worst pos- 
sible food for cows, that typhoid fever has been traced to milk impuri- 
ties, and that the present system of analysis is wholly inadequate to 
test the real purity of milk and the amount of adulteration. The book 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this article of diet. 

The Gospel of St. Mark.  Bida’s illustrations. (Sampson Low, 
Matston, and Co.)—The 24 illustrations are by the French caricaturist, 
Bida. Several beer traces of Doré’s influence, in the method of treat- 
ment, and the contrast of intense light and deep shadow. The 
majority, notably Nos. 4, “ Christ Eateth with Publicans and Sinners ;” 
6, “ Council of Pharisees and Herodians ;” 16, ‘* Jesus with the Doctors,” 
are remarkable for originality of conception and freshness of design, 
and the study of Judas in No. 19 is unique. The engravings aro care- 
fully executed on India tint, and the text printed in large and clear type. 

County Topegraphies. Edited by E. R. Kelly. (Kelly.)—The plan 
of these useful volumes is to give the information contained in the Post- 
Office Directories under the head of the various counties. Tho Direc- 
tories include several counties in one volume; here each county is 
separate, and the bulk is vastly diminished by the list of persons being 
omitted, while the places only are described. The names of the chief 
landholders and of the incumbent of the parish are indeed the only per- 
sonal information given, but the church, the antiquities, and the 
general features of each parish are described in considerable detail. 

New Epritions.—Among these, we may mention Jane Lyre, by 
Charlotte Bronté (Smith, Elder, and Co.); the first volume of an edition, 
to be completed in seven yolumes, of “The Life and Works of Charlotte 
Brontié and her Sisters.” The edition is to be illustrated with views of 
the places described in the novels of the three sisters, these places being 
for the most part actual localities. The illustrations to Jane Eyre are 
“ Lowood,” the famous Cowan Bridge of reality, and four others less 
known to fame. On Sound, by Professor Tyndall (Longmans), and 
from the same author and publisher, Six Lectures on Light, delivered in 
America in 1872-1873; Our Mother Church, by Mrs. Jerome C. Mercier 
(Rivingtons); Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever, by Edward Henry 
Bickersteth (Rivingtons), a poem which has attained the quite uncom- 
mon and notable success of a “tenth” edition. History of Ireland, from 
the Earliest Period to the Year 1875. (Tegg.) The first chapter, we 
The newest research, 








learn from the title-page, has been rewritten. 
then, into early Irish history, teaches us that Heremon was King of all 
Ireland rather more than 1,200 years before Christ, and that he was 
succeeded by 16 monarchs who held the same dignity, the last of 
whom was Roderick, from whom, Irish patriots should never forget, 
Signs Before Death (Tegg) we may re- 





QueenVictoria is descended 
commend as a cheerful volume fora solitary evening.——We have also to 
mention a “second edition, revised,” of Zhe Princes of India, by Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart. (Stanford.) Messrs, Sonnenschein and Stally- 
brass’s Fist Reading- Book (Williams and Norgate) has reached a third 
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Lee (M, & C.), Joachim's Spectacles, a Legend of Florenthal (Griffith & Farran) 
Lucani Pharsaliae, Liber Primus, with English Notes......(Camb. Warehouse) 
Lynton (Mrs. L.), The Mad Willoughbysa, and other Tales ...... (Ward & Lock) 
Macdonald (J. D.), Guide to Microscopical Exam, of Drinking-Water(Churchill) 7) 
Macmillan (H.), The Sabbath of the Fields, and other Papers ...... (Macmillan) 
Manning (W. O.), Commentary on the Law of Nations, ed. by S. Amos (Sweet) 16/0 
Marlborough (Sarah, Duchess of), Private Correspondence, 8vo ...... (Murray) 10/6 
Mason (J.), Book for Every Day, cr 8vo..... és veuesene s-eeee(Nimmo) 5/0 
Mayor (J. E. B.), Bibliographical Clue to Lat ture, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/6 
Molesworth (W. N.), History of England, 1830-74, Lib. Ed....(Chapman & Hall) 36/0 
Musée Francais, Fifty Examples of the Old Masters, imp 4to...(Bickers & Son) 42/0 
Parker (J. H.), Glossary of ane used in Architecture, 12mo(Parker and Co.) 7/6 
Pendleton, Memorial Sketch of, by A. C. Thiselton...... (Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 2/6 
Penn (W.), Reflections and Maxims, 12mo +e.eeeee(Groombridge) 1/0 
Rankin (J.), Character-Studies in the Old Testament (W. *kwood & Sons) 60 
Rigg (J. H.), The Living Wesley in his Youth and Prime ...(Wes. Conf. Office) 3/0 
Ruskin (J.), Lectures on Art, 8v0........... si aaehaatiaeaaciaiania sesetineniidl (Macmillan) 6/0 
Sadler, (S. W.), Perilous Seas and how Oriana Sailed Them ...(Marcus Ward) 5/0 
Select Library of Fiction—Mr. Arle; Three Wives; At her Mercy, 
SEC SS EEE ee aE ++eee-(Chapman & Hall)—each 20 
Shakespeare, Mind of, as Exhibited in his Works, by A. Morgan...(Routledge) 36 
Sherwood (Mrs.), History of the Fairchild Family, 8vo..................(Routledge) 
Simpson (A. .), Treatise on the Law relating to Infants (Stevens & Haynes) 
Sinclair (C.), Mysterious Marriage, feap 8V0 ...........0060-+:000se000.( Ward & Lock) 
Smith (G.), Chaldwan Account of Genesis, illustrated, 8yo............(Low & Co.) 
Smith (Dr. W.), Dictionary of Christian Antiquites, vol 1, roy 8vo ...(Murray) 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Trumpet Calls to Christian Energy (Passmore & Alabaster) 
Stow, Survey of London, ed. by W. J. Thoms, 8vo ............(Chatto & Windus) 
Stuart, Good Old Days, or Christmas under Queen Elizabeth (M. Ward & Co.) 
Stubbs (W.), Constitutional History of England, vol 2, cr 8vo ......(Macmillan) 
Swift (Dean), Life of, by John Forster, vol 1, 8vo ..... gooccesregestoouesones! (Murray) 
Thielmann (Baron Von), Travels in the Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey (Murray) 
Thomas (Dr.), Genius of the Gospel,—Commentary of St. Matthew (Dickinson) 
Thomas (W.), Black and Tan, a Novel, er 8vo ... seeeeeeee( Harrison) 
Thornbury, Historical and Legendary Ballads an gs...(Chatto & Windus) 
Trollope (A.), Australia and New Zealand, 2 vols cr 8vo_ ...(Chapman & Hall) 
Twiss (Sir T.), Law of Nations, considered as Independent Com. (Longmans) 
Van Lennep (H.), Bible Lands, their Modern Customs and Manners (Murray) 
Vaughan (J.), Sermons to Children, 3rd Series, cr 8vo (Dickinson & Higham) 
Very Young Couple, er 8vo .-(Marcus Ward & Co.) 
Watts (W. H.), Our Friiulein, an Anglo- seoreeeee(Chapman & Hall) 
West (J. R ), Parish Sermons for Advent and Christmas Season ......(Masters) 
Weylland (J, M.), Round the Tower, or the London City Mission...(Partridge) 
Wood (J. G), Popular Natural History, 8V0..........cccseceesseseesrecenees (Routledge) 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Bk. 3, with Notes, by A. Pretor (Cambridge Warehouse) 
Yonge (C. M.), Aunt Charlotte's Stories of English Hist. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 
Zeller (Dr ), Contents and Origin of the Acts of Apostics (Williams & Norgate) 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE Untrep Kixncpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 

To Sunscripers IN THE Usirep Srates.-- The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. Gd., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 


Money Orders can be sext from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

RR EAL INDIAN RUGS.—TRELOAR and SONS, Importers, 
u 69 LUDGATE HILL.—Prices ls to2Is, 
YE NEW SECRETARIAT, BOMBAY.—The BUILDER 














Must, French Primer for Chi d 
Boyd (M.). Social Gleanir odes (Longmans) 10/6 ‘| 
Breymann (H.), Second I «-(Macmillan) 2/6 of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 444) contains View and Plans of this Building 
Brindley (T. B.). George Hastings in Love, Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 | —Indian Art—Orientation of Eastern Buildings—On Dry-Rot—Round Newgate— 
Browning (R ). The Inn Album, 12mo....... snnuned (Smith, Elder. & Co) 70 | Rennie—Mr. Gladstone on Art—Engineers—Architecture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
Bruce (C ), Book of Noble Englishwomen, cr 8VO ........000+ eercncescecsoes (Nimmo) 5,0 | W.C., and all Newsmen, 
eee ——— — ————— — — — en nn - [a 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in | RURY LANEW—Mr. and Mrs. | B RAND and CO’S’ SOUPS, 
FOURTEENTH BOUCICAULT, in the great Irish Drama THE 


WATER-COLOURS. — The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES WILL OPEN on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
29th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP. Secretary. 

T° BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messte. | 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, aud 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


The WHITE HAT. 
for an HOUR. 
6.30, commence at 7. 
\W! 


SHAUGHRAUN, illustrated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. 

To conclude with 
Prices from 6d to £4 4s, 
3ux-office open from 10 till 4 daily, 


HITE and SOUND ‘TEETH. are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODON TO, or Pear! Deutifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, streagthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” | 


Preceded by 
A NABOB 
Doors open at 


PPRESERY ED PROVISIONS, and 
PIES ; 
BEEF TEA, 


also, 


York and GAME 
of BEEF, 


—— 
4 


PURTLE sour, and other 
GPECIALITIES ~ for  INVALIDS. 
KD hes eS 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. $vo, cloth extra, price 30s, 
4 Y T T 
WHITE CONQUEST: 
America in 1875. 

“The best-written, most instructive, and most 
entertaining book that Mr. Dixon has published since 
+‘ New America.’ "—Atheneum. d 

“uy White Conquest’ is no whit inferior to the 
author's other writings ; indeed, in some respecte, it 
may be said to be superior. It has all the old 
prilliancy of description, the same sense of humour, 
and the wonderful accumulation of facts, historical 
and otherwise, to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
aceustomed his admirers; and besides these merits, 
the volumes acquire an additional charm from the | 
fact that they deal with romantic and comparatively | 
unknown regions ; and a special value, because they 
deal with the gravest of modern social problems.”— | 
Morning Post. 


MRS. MACQUOID'S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 6s. 
r nn ta 
The EVIL EYE; and other 

Stories. 

By KATHARINE S. Macquorp, Author of “ Patty.” 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Thomas R 

Macquoid and Perey Macquoid. 

«There are few readers who would not rather take 
up this book of Mrs. Macquoid’s than almost any novel 
current at the time. It bas a healthy breeziness about 
jt; you are amused and informed at the same time. It 
shows great fertility of imagination, great sympathy 
with Norman home-life, and perfect acquaintance with 
the manners of the Norman peasantry. Some of the 
stories have keen, tragic interest, others are more 
playful and bumorous,—all are good in a high degree.” 


—Scotsman. 








Crown 4to, in an elegantly-designed binding, cloth 


gilt, gilt edges, 21s. | 

vryy Y sy a | 

HISTORICAL § LEGEN D-| 
ARY BALLADS and SONGS, 

By WALTER THORNBURY. Illustrated by J. 

Whistler, John Tenniel, A. &. Sandys, W. Small, 

J.D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, and others. 


UNIFORM WITH THE * MACLISE GALLERY.” 
Demy 4to, elegantly bound, extra cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, 31s 6d. 


CANOVAS WORKS in 
SCULPTURE and MODELLING. 
150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by | 


Moses, and printed on an Iudian Tint. With 
Letterpress Descriptions. 


| 
} 
| 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 

Fac-similes, price 12s 6d. 

ry) 7 r - r ’ . 
The FINAL RELIQUES of 

FATHER PROUT. 

Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
2 vols. small 8vo, cloth extra, price Iss. 


MEMOIRS of the SANSON 
FAMILY (1688-1847). 
Ry Henri SANSON. Trans!ated from the French, 
with an Introduction, by CAMILLE BARREKE. 


UNIFORM WITH THE * WILDS OF LONDON.” 
Crown Svo, cloth extra gilt, price 7s 6d. 


LOW-LIFE DEEPS: 
An Account of the Strange Fish to be found 


there. By James GREENWOOD. With Illustra- 
tions in Tint by Alfred Concanen. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN'S LIBRARY.” 

al IC ’ If) yr AY 771 

MEMOIRS of COUN L} 

GRAMMONT. 

By ANTHONY HAMILTON. Edited. with Notes, by | 

Sir WALTER Scort. With 64 Copper-plate Por- | 

traits by Edward Scriven. 
price 15s. 


| 
| 
| 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

/ ; wy 
TOBACCO: 
Associations. 
Including an Account of the Piant and its Manu- 
facture; with its Modes of Use in all Ages and 
Countries. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. A New | 


Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards | 
of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


its History and | 


Large Svo, cloth extra, price 9s. 


TOW'S 


LONDON. 


| juniors, £99 per annum. 


T 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, | __ 


‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


N ALVERN COLLEGE— 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 24. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
M.A., Head Master. 
ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application. 
] RIGHTON.—To be DISPOSED OF, 
a FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL.—For 
particulars, apply, by letter only, to “ R. L. H,” care 
of Mr. RIDGWAY, Publisher, 169 Piccadilly, London, 
W.—No Agents. 


ICE.—An ENGLISH CLERGYMAN, 

late Fellow and Tutor of his College, spending 

the Winter at Nice with his family. is willing to take 

DAY PUPILS, or to receive ONE or TWO Gentlemanly 

Boys into his house. Good house, in excellent situation. 

Address, * Rey. E. BARTLETT, chez Madame Veuve 
Lacroix, Nice.” 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BicG, M A, late Senior | 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. Joseph Newron, M.A. 

For particulars address the SECRETARY. 
The NEXT TERM commences on January 18th, 1876. | 


NOUTHPORT.—Miss LAWFORD 
kK) receives LITTLE BOYS into her house for Board | 
end Instruction, between the ages of 6 and 13. In| 
addition to the usual course, lessons are given in 
Drawing, Class-Singing, Drilling, and Carpentering.— 
Bingfleld, Albert Road. 

XN ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 

TUTTENHAM. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laboratory, and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils, and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 








There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, A, R. 


| 
| 
| 


ABBOTT, B.A. Ma 


The Station for the School is “* Seven Sisters.” 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 


| name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- | 


pared by them is guaranteed as eutirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 
ARVEY'’S SAUC 2. —CAUTION.— | 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


| used 80 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ' 








a | aa ry. 
ECONOMICAL TIL 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRE 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


| ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BisHop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hor. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose E i luded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words :—“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place ; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of small Forms and close personal attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsurpassed, 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the Schoo! is invited. 
Inclusive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 
90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 

For farther particulars, apply to the Head Master. 


VM R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
( W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s Gallery, the 
Amateur's Study, and for the Working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and = SON’S 
° GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Chock-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse, 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—REDUCED 
TARIFF from Ist NOVEMBER.—Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with Choice of 250 Rooms. 
Terms on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 

EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
whicb are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their siguature— 3 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
TJORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1574} 





£ 





ED KITCHENERS. 
to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 


The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


The various sizes suited to different 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


ET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 








THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA 


COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LLINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 





IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” 
| Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
| has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. 
It is obvious, therefure, that anything sold uader the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


have never been published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated 


| Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
‘ CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


The method and secret of the preparation 


that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


SURVEY of 
A ‘ 4 of | CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
| CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup, Ague. 


Edited by W. J. Tuoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, | CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


with Lilustrations. 


Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 7s 6d; Large-Paper 
Copies, uniform with “ Strutt’s Dresses,” with an 
extra set of Copper-plate Illustrations, coloured by 
hand, 50s. | 
Y ITT rIvscy ry 7 

STRUTT’S SPORTS and 

PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of | 

ENGLAND. 

Tilustrated by 140 Engravings from Ancient 
anuscripts. Edited by WILLIAM Hong. 


‘ 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


CHLORODYNE 


doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 
Dr. M*MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*“I1| ever cause. 
‘ quietade not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that 
effects.” 


None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 


| consider it the most valuable medicine known.’ 


in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


J. C. BAKenr, Esq., M.D, Bideford.—“It is without 


From Dr. B. J. Bovtron and Co., Hornecastle.— 
‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 


Sold in bottles at Is 1jd, 2s 9d, and 4s 61 each. 


{ 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Goverament Stamp. 
MANUFACTURER, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


| each botile. 


SOLE 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralzia, Rheumatism, (iout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &€. 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 


It seems to allay 


It induces a feeling of comfort and” 


it leaves no unpleasant ajfter- 


Overwhelming Medica! Testimony accompanies 
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BANK 


Oi SCO 


TLAND. | 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 


PAID UP, £1,000,000. 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000 


o 


LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST ; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 


CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 

extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@atse Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, 


SORT YOUR PAPERS 











mto STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES, 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee und Manufacturer, BANBURY. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
evamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 95 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
: London, EO. ; 
a and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFAC See TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


£ NENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or faded Hair to its 
youthful colomr and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bott.es, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépé, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O. 














PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 


HEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 
Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, London, conduct 
inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses selected after scrutiny, 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application. or free by post. isa 
JARTNERSHIP or EMPLOYMENT 
REQUIRED in the CITY, by a GENTLEMAN 
(under 30) of some experience in business. Would 
invest £500 in a sound business, if his services could 
be advantageously engaged. 
Address “H. P.,” care of THEOBALD BROTHERS 
and MIALL, Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, E.C. 


M Agcy? s = 


\ EB B’S 


OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 

HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special] Lists post free. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 

MANSION - House BUuILpINGs, PouLTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREE#T (76,77, and 
78), West END. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


VM ALVERN WATERS. 


_"* GENUINE MALVERN 
WATERS, 
Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVERN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
A ALVERN SELTZER, SODA. 
x POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1850.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 
Water Racks. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


] INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Noie the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 











dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net per 
dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. This 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Sacchurine than the above “Qaeen's Quality,” and 
has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
&e, Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


»}EMARKABLE, _ very 
X ‘Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALLNE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





temarkable 


TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6a per copy; or 5s annually. 
P ENNINGTON and CO’S§ 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 

per cent, 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Ex 
Buildings, London, E.C. ‘ ao 
JVAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘, 79PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents 
post free. ° 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Ingur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world 
, tag {| GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. ly 


I] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
J Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C,. 

WILLIAM PURDY. General Manager, 


i ie SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual Assurance, 

Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUB, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY, 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.0, 
Resident Secretary—J. W. By Lu, 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

4 Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1874 ............ £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year... . ‘ 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to Decembe .ee 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 










years ended 31st December last ........... 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
GENE orcs ctssoovecssesences Jinianeeaipiabeeiieeneey 5,523,133 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


A CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
i Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
f th 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000. 
Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Y 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT $ 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JELICAN LIFE [INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westininster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esa. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E, Coope, Esq.,| Esq. 

M.P. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

Esq. | M.P., F.B.S. 
sq John Stewart Oxle 

Charles Eman Good- | Benjamin Shaw, E 

hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Esq. 

Esq.. M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

This Company offers— 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
protits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or pa d in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 

Low rates without part 










John Coope Davis, 
Henry Farquh:y 







y, Esq. 






el 


icipation in profits. 

VANS, 
in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of mot less than £500, 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
gramed with participation in profits on the toutine 
principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary pro fem. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROALS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them 
and even if a coki has become severe, will give immediate relief aud generally cure in one day. 


Of all Chemists, 28 9d a bottle. 
Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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THE 
“HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURE FOR 1875. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


tures Preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1875, on 
dation of the late Rev. John Bamptoo, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 





Eight Le: 

he Foun 

By the Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON, MA, FS.A,, 

Fellow of Worcester College, Author of “The Philosophy of Natural 
Formerly Theology,” “ Positivism,” “ Right and Wrong,” &c. 


By the same Author, recently published, in 8vo, price 12s, 


The PHILOSOPHY of NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


«Jt is certainly a very thoughtful and very remarkable book—remarkable for 
various reasons. In the first place, the author must be congratulated on his ex 
ceeding great candour towards all writers of the least eminence who happen to 
entertain opinions at variance with his own convictions. In this respect he is 
entitled to all the commendation which a revi awer can bestow with: ut seeming to 
indulge in extravagant compliment. A second striking characteristic of this essay 
is the witness it bears to the exte itand thoroughness f Mr. Jacks n's scholarship. 
We had noticed the same evidence as furnished in « ur author's admirable sermon 
on ‘Right and Wrong,’ which was preached before his own University of Oxford 
In that sermon, as in the present treativce, it is quite refreshing to meet with a 
writer to whom the entire historical realm of speculative thought is as a fami iar 


home. The present writer would stake here his critical reputation, whatever that | 


may be worth, on the assertion that few in our day have dove better service than 
Mr. Jackson, by furnishing as he does so many independent, but, in the end, con- 
silient !ines of argument which inevitably lead up to the conclusion that the laws 
of nature and the conscience of man, who is yet a part of nature, must have hada 
rational and moral origin.” —Spectatos 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 61, with numerous Ilustrations. 


LIFE’'S DAWN on EARTH; being the History of the 
oldest-known Fossil Remains and their Relations to Geological Time and to 
the Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. F.R.S., 
F.GS., &c., Author of “The Story of the Earth and Man,” “Archaia,” & 
With a Coloured Map, numerous Full-page Illustrations, and about 50 Woodeuts. 

The Athenwum :—“ We have read the work with interest; we close it with regret. 

It isa philosophical guide to a consideration of that mysterious problem, * The 


Dawn of Life. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, vith Twenty Tustrations, price 7s 62 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 


“A yery able and interesting sketch of geological science.”-—Speec 


This day, in crown S8vo, price Ss 6d. 

The ECONOMY of THOUGHT. By T. Hughes, Author of 
“The Human Will: its Function an? Freedom,” “The Ideal Theory of 
Berkeley,” Prayer and the Divine Order,’ “ The Great Barrier; or,a Delineation 
of Prejudice.” 

This day, in crown S8vo. price 7s 64. 
EXPOSITIONS of the BOOK of REVELATION. By the 


Rey. WILLIAM ROBINSON, of Cambridge. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Great Novelty. 


—The GEOLOGICAL vO, or MUSICAL STONES, to be heard here 


PIAN 
only. Popular airs played twice daily by the Discoverer, M. Honors BaupRre 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—NEW 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT by Mr. DamMer Caper, The TRUE STORY 

of PUNCH and JUDY, with Songs and Scenic Effects.—FLAMES and FLARES. 

by Professor Gardner.—The PRINCE of WALES'S VISIT to INDIA, by Mr. J. L. 

King. Many other Entertainments. Open from 12 to 5,and 7tu 10. Admis-<ion 
to the whole, Is. For times, &c., see programme. 


























| KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. 
| 


| CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the Reformation. 


efNlort, 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


READY THIS DAY, a NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of 


“ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” &, 3 vols. 


The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, 


Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “ The Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. 


BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic London.” 
8 vols. 

WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 
Author of “ Nellie's Memories,” “Wee Wifle,’ “ Barbara Heathcote's Trial,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

WITH HARP and CROWN. 
Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &e. 

“ Merits more than the most brilliant ephemeral success, namely, a permanent 


By the Authors of * Ready- 


3 vols. 


and honourable place in the classical! literature of the country.”"—Lraminer. 


| WHITELADIES. 


By Mrs. Ourenanr, Author of “Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” * At his Gates,” “ Ombra,” “ A Rose in June,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Ts really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace. 


—Timnes 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Ineenow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs,” &. 3 vols, 

“Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure and 
bracing atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not 
impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book 
one to be especially valued.”—7imes. 


FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryar, Author of 
* Love's Conflict,” “ Prey of the Gods,” * Her Lord and Master,” “Woman 
agaiust Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The story is written by an experienced pen, and runs smoothly and without 

fi and we can but wish it every suceess.”"—John Bull. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 





By MaxweELu 


JERDAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. 


By the 


Author of * The Lily and the Rose,” “*Tomeless and Friendless,” &e. 1 vol. 


with Frontispiece and Vignette 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revi-ed and Enlarged, price 15s, 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Fr. W. PAVY, M.D., FLR.S., 


Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


* A standard work of reference,” —Lancet. 

“ May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably.”— 
Pharmaceutical Journa!. 

“A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."— 
Chemical News, 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





RY’S CARACAS COCOA! 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, | 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall London : 
. <r can 7 =n vay . " he Central ces ¢ 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. | Seager Ome ot 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich | 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by | 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


J)@*Erorps FLUID MAGNESIA | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adajted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
St, London ; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT& PILLS. 


—Palpitation, pain in the side, wheezing, or | 


First Quality, “Royal 
| Sold by all Stationers. 
pence. 


PSHE vs 
Perfect as a 
Empty Travelling-Bag 
FISHERS STE 
PORTMANTEAUS 





CATALOGUES POST 





NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE, | 
| EPORT of the EXECUTIVE COM- | 
| MITTEE, presented 
Meeting of Members, held November L0th. Price 6d 
ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row; or at 
the League, 17 Ann Street, 


VOYAL IKISH LINEN WRITING- 

\ PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
frish Linen,” 
| Second Quality, * Pere Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown, 
| Samples post free for Six- 
Wholesale of Marcus WaAkpD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works. Be!fast and Loudon. 


GLADSTONE 


Dressing-Bag.—Perfect 


-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING. BAGS. 
REE. 
VUTLERY, warranted.— Lhe most varied | 
J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S. | 





Just published, 8vo, price 1s. 
JISHOP WILBERFORCE. A Sermon, 
preached at the Parish Church of Graffham, 
Sussex, on its Reopening after Restoration, Nov. 2, 1875, 
ty H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland 
Professor atOxford. 
RivInGTons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


to the Seventh Annual 


This day is published, price 10s 6d. 

SHE IMPEACHMENT of MARY 
STUART, SOMETIME QUEEN of SCOTS, and 
other Papers, Historical and Biographical. By JOHN 
SkeLTon, Advocate, Author of “ Nuge Criticm,” “A 
Campaigner at Home,” &c. With a Design for a 
Portrait of Mary Stuart, by Sir J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
(Reproduced by the Carbon Process.) 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


and Crown; 


BAG.— 
as an | 
Crown 8vo, 64 pp., price 6d, by post, 7d. 

VNGLAND'S PRESEN and 

‘4 ENGLAND'S FUTURE; or, OUR ROOK 
AHEAD and OUR SHEET-ANCHOR 

“ The optimist may read this book with advantage.” 
—Evraminer. 

© coves Includes nearly all the social ills that flesh is heir 
to, and offers methods of curing them, many of which 
Par- 


188 STRAND. 


world, | 











tightness of the chest portend coming mischief. The Table es- Crvrs.| «re of a thoroughly useful and practical nature, 
bufferers, at this season, from coughs. colds, bronchitis, The Biades are all of the able. sert. perpr. | liamentary Reform, for example, is very properly put 
asthma. and disordered action of the heart are earnestly | tinest Stee!. — as & powerful agent of amelioration. The political 
recommended to rub Holloway's searching Oint }s. ds. dis. @. | siudent will, in this book, find mach that is worthy of 
ment well over the back and chest twice a day. In- | 34-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 16 Il .| 7 . | attentive study.”—Republican Chronicle. f 

Valids may confidently rely upon the beneficial effects | 34 ditto balance GittO cece 20 15 7 | The political thought of a lifetime is comprised in 
Tesulting from this treatment, which involves no | 3j ditto, ditto .......4 28 22 .! 8 . | this little work. 

danger and very little expense, Fortunately, neither | 4 ditto fine ivory ditto 33 27 10 6) London: J, A, Brook and Co, 282 Strand, and all 
Ointment nor Pills can possibly prove injurious, They | 4 ditto extra large ditto ... 39 30. «| 10 6! Bookseller. 

So0u relieve all urgent symptons, ultimately eradicate | 4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ...) 45 1 35 | 4 | — — — 

the complaint, and remove all causes for its recurrence. | Ditto, with silver ferrules ..... poennes 45 36.) 7 New Edition, feap. 8¥0, cloth, 2s 6d. ai 

In early life, more particularly, a!! departutres from | Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 52.) 40 |) 18. | YLLIS’ (Mres., Authoress of ‘The 
health demand immediate attention. | Nickel electro-silvered handles ..., 23.) 19 .| 7 6| |: Women of England") ELUCIDATION of the 
FREEDOM from COUGHS in TEN MINUTES is | TILLIAM S, BURTON,) Heakt; WOMAN'S BEST WORK, 


GIVEN by 
I R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
4 _ WAFERS, and a rapid cure of asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, colds, bronchitis, and all disorders 
aes breath and lungs. In hysterical, uervous, and | 
*art complaints they are unfailing, while in rheumatic | 
&nd nervous pains they act like a charm. Nothing 
else 8ives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. To 
aoe and public speakers they are invaluable fur 
me and strengthening the voice. They have a 
7 taste. Price 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4» 6d, and 11s per 
x. Sold by all Medicine Vendore. 


and 1 Newman Yard 


rate. 


| Genera! Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Strect,and Newman Mews, London, W. 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


| London: WitntaAm Tree and Co, Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside 
i Just published, price 5s. aa 
LD GEMS in a NEW SETTING. 
For the Young. By EpWARD WHITFIELD. 


Loudon: KE. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand, 





39 Oxford Street, W.; 


SON’S 


fae te Now ready, Latest Edition. ihe 
ESSRS. FELTOE — and 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 

27 Albemarle Street, W. 


WILLIAM 8S. BUK- 


M 
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A CORRECTED AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY. 
NEWLY DECIPHERED by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 
THE 


DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq., F.R.S., 


from his MS. Cypher in the Pepysian Library, with a LIFE and NOTES by RIcHARD, Lord BRAYBROOKE ; 


Deciphered, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. MYNORS BriGHt, M.A., President and Senior Fellow of 
With numerous Portraits from the Collection in the Pepysian Library, | 
printed in Permanent Woodbury-type. To be completed in 6 vols. medium 8vo, uniform with * Ben Jonson.” | 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Vol. L., price 12s, now ready, and the following Vols. at short intervals, 


NEW 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


ANDERIDA; or, the Briton and the Saxon, A.D. CCCCXCI. | *** 


NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown Syo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA 


PER ANNUM. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUES. 


New Editions now ready, postage free on application. 


These Catalogues comprise many Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good second-hand 
condition, at the lowest current prices ; 


AND THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
In Ornamental Bindings, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








ASK AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


FOR 


“ CHARMING 


BY 
SARAH BIRKBECK NEVINS, 
Author of “ Who Wins?” &c., &c., 


MONEY,” 


In 3 vols. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 600 pages, price 18s; India 
paper, 21s. 


THE ETON PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CONSISTING OF 
SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE MORE EMINENT 
ETON MEN. 

By A BARRISTER oF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Designed and Executed by Cavalier GABRIELLI, 
THE FOUNDER. 

HALLAM, TIENRY. 
Sutton, Sik THOMAS, 
EARL HOWE, 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
ETON - COLLEGE CHAPEL 
AND SCHOOL-YARD. 


BisHoP PEARSON. 
EARL OF CHATHAM. 
Marquis CORNWALLIS. 
EARL CAMDEN. 
Porson, RICHARD. 

Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 














The work is divided into the Nine following 
Chapters:— 

Chapter L—THE ROYAL FOUNDER 
Age. Section 2. His Character. Sect 
ciates, 


:—Section 1. His 
ion 3. His Asso- 






Chapter I1.—THE FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE.— | 


THE EDUCATIONAL Cours 

Chapter I[f.—Divines:—Section 1. Archbishopsand 
Bishops of the United Kingdom. Section 2. Colonial 
Bishops. Section 3, Literary Divines. Section 4. 
Provosts. 

Chapter IV.—STATESMEN :—Section 1. Premiers 
Section 2. Viceroys. Section 3. Diplomatists, 

Chapter V.—JUDGES. 

Chapter VJ.—CLASSICAL SCHOLARS. 

Chapter VII.—ScIENTIFIC MEN. 

Chapter VIII.—LITERARY NEN:—Section 1. Poets. 
Section 2. Novelists. Section 3. Historians. 

Chapter IX.—WARRIORS:—Section 1. The Army. 
Section 2. The Navy. 

A few Large-paper Copies (India Proofs) of the 
Engravings can be had in a Portfolio, price Two 
Guineas, 











Eton College: WILLIAMS and SON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





| NEW, CHEAP, AND CORRECTED EDITION, 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 153. 


‘LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA: 


HER LIFE AND TIMES, WITH SKETCH 
OF PRUSSIAN HISTORY. 


By E. H. HUDSON, Author of “Queen Bertha,” &. 


“We do not hesitate to say that, from its fine 
domestic tone and the nobility of its subject, it ought 
| to become a common family and school-book in our 
| country. No better present or prize-book could be 
named.”—British Quarterly Review, 
“This is really a history of modern Prussia. Queen 
Louisa figures in these volumes, but so does Arndt, so 
| do Napoleon and the Emperor Alexander, and all the 
leading men and events of her time.”—Zcho, 


HATCHARDS, Publishers, 187 Piceadilly, London. 


~ Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
TRAFFEN (Rev. Geo. M., M.A.).— 
is SIN as SET FORTH in HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1874. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 


Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 

Just published, Second Edition, mounted on canvas 
with rollers, 10s. 

\ TABLE of the ARYAN (Indo- 
L European) LANGUAGES, showing their Classi- 
fication and Affinities, wiih Copious Notes; to which 
is added Grimm's Law of the Interchange of Mute 
Consonants, and other Tables, with numerous I!lus- 
trations ; a Wall-Map for the Use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Lecture-Rooms. By Professor ATTWELL. 

Also the SAME TABLES, with numerous Illustrations 
and Notes. 4to, bds., 7s 6d. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
r7 ELLER (Dr. E.).—The ACTS of the 

4 APOSTLES CRITICALLY EXAMINED. To 
which is prefixed, OVERBEEK's INTRODUCTION from De 
Wette’s Hand-Book. Translated by JosEPH DARBP, 
B.A. (In 2 vols.) Vol. I. 

Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
K UENEN (Dr. A.).—The RELIGION 
of ISRAEL to the FALL of the JEWISH 
STATE. By Dr. A. KUENEN, Professor of Theology at 
the University, Leyden. Trauslated from the Dutch 
by A. H. May. 

Being volumes of the Theological Translation Fund 
Library, Annual subscription for 3 vols,, 21s. Full 
prospectus on application. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

| Street, Edinburgh. 


LIBRARY. 





Next week, price One Shilling. \ 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS‘ 


‘THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


| By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES, 
JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 


oe. 
| 
| 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s, 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY: 


A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 


CHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF CRATHIE, 5Tq 
SEPTEMBER, 1875. ; 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 

| Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Andrew's, 
| and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains-in-Ordinary in 
Scotland. 
| From the SPECTATOR, October 30, 
| “Indeed, our extract is only intended to send our 
| readers to study the sermon itself, one of the ablest 
| discourses, we may say at once, which we have ever 
| heard or read.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ; 
and 37 Paternoster Row, London. . 


| 

| 

| HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 
| r 
| 





Celebrities I have Known: 


with Episodes, Political, Social, Sporting, and 
Theatrical. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to 1816. CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
2 vols., 21s. 


Notes of Travel in South Africa. 


By C. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami.* 
Edited by L. LLoyp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 
“This book is most interesting reading, and the 
notes on the zoology of Damaraland are especially to 
be recommended.” —Saturday Review. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 
VILLE. Edited from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&e. 2 vols., 21s. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 


| Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s. 


| “A very freshly and charmingly-written story. The 
| characters are admirably true to nature."—John Bull, 


| 
a 
‘The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary 
Caer HAY, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
“This book deserves the success which should at- 
| tend pure ideals and a graceful fancy. Doris is a 
charming heroine,”"—Athenwum. 


| My Love, She’s but a Lassie, By 


| the Author of * Queenie.” 3 vols. 
“An interesting book. The characters are vivid, the 


| plot is stirring "— Academy. 
‘Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- 


| DOLPH, Author of *Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale."—Post, 


‘Honours Divided. By Morley 


Farrow, Author of “ After Baxtow's Death, &." 

_3 vols. oN ; [.Vovember 26. . 
AN ELEGANT PRESENT FOR A LADY.—NEW 
WORK by the AUTHOR of “ ENQUIRE WITHIN.” 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 


¢ here LADY’S EVERY-DAY BOOK. 
A Practical Guide in the Elegant Arts and Daily 
Difficulties of Domestic Life. Extract from the 
Preface:—* The extent of the subjects embraced in 
our Volume numerically prohibits us from referring to 
them in detail. Everything interesting to Ladies that 
may be classified under Domestic Economy, Elegant 
Arts, Etiquette, In-door and Out-door Games and 
Exercises, Pet Animals, Legal Matters, Gardening and 
Botany, Laundry and Nurse:y, Accomplishments, 
Management of Children und Servants, Dress and 
Fashion, Home Decorations, Income and Expenditure, 
Health-Resorts, Paenomena of the Months, Histories 
of Domestic Articles. We must pause from further 
particularising, and say, in brief, th:t we have occupied 
our four hundred closely-printed pages with such 
subjects as cannot fail to be of interest and importance 
to every one desirous of obtaining social distinction 
as an accomplished and well-informed woman.” 
BeMROSE and Sons, London and Derby; and all 
Booksellers, and at Railway Bookstalls. 
THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert WATTS, . 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


| 
| 
| 






Square, London. 
| London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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“SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
ROBERT RBROWNING'S NEW POEM, feap. 8vo, 7s. 


The INN ALBUM. By Rosert Brownrne. 


(This day. 
A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 
Viceroy of India. 


With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Hunter, B.A. LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of. 
India; Author of * 


* Annals of Rural Bengal,” “ Orissa.” 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
GOD and the BIBL 


(This day. 
E: a Review of Objections 
to “Literature and Dogma.’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Revie. 

Revised, with a Preface. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Crown Syo, 9s. [This day. 

The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 
9 ~ _ a - 
ESSAYS on SOCIALSUBJECTS. By “Jacon 
OmniuM.” 


With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM St:LiNu-MAX WELL, Bart., MP. 
Two Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


(/n a few days. 
- rm ~ ‘e) bd i b4 
POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of Literary 
Studies. Including Critical and Biographical Articles on Thackeray, the 
Brontés, Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Barrett Browning, &c. 
By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, Crown 8vo, 9s. [Just published. 
ns T\IT 7a _pPp 
SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricnarp A. Proctor, 
‘ BA. Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” &c. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. [Just published. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. 


rorT Moore, Author of “ Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 


SHERBORNE;; or, the House at the Four Ways. 


By Epwaxp H. Derin@, Author of “ Letheuillier,” “ Grey's Court,” &c. 3 vols. 


ONWARDS, BUT WHITHER? A Life- 


Study. By A. E. N. Bewicke, Author of “ Lonely Carlotta,” “The Last of the 


Jerninghams,” &e, 2 vols. 
HELEN BLANTYRE. By A. E. A. Mar. 
(Jn a few days. 


vols. 
A WINTER STORY. By the Author of “The 


Rose-Garden.” 


al . » T 
A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, on the 
Subjects to which it is usually applied by British Courts of Justice in India 
Compiled and Travslated from Authorities in the Original Arabic. With an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Part I. The Doctrines of the Hanifeea. 
Code of Jurisprudence. Second Edition. By Nem B. E. Bal.uiz, M.R AS. 
Demy 8vo, 32s. 
With upwards of 400 Illustrations, royal 8vo, price 30s. 
7 a r . . . z Bis “ss a 
SURGERY: its Principles and Practice. By 


Timotuy Hotes, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. George's Hospital. [Norember 18. 








By F. Franx- 






London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


~ New Edition, recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 
NUPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality 
i.) of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages 
of new Preface. 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of 


theology." — Westminster Revice, 
“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and reasoner,.whose dis- 


cussions are conducted in a jadicial method .“—A‘Aenwum, 


» By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions | 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Allen. 


to theological controversy that have been made in this generation.”“—/ortnight/y 
Revie, ° 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquiremen ts necessary to the composition of 
so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the present are united in the same 
person.” —Pal/ Mall Garette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to th’s learned and able work......The masterly 


examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these 


volumes, so far as we know, is au unparalleled specimen in the English language.” 
— Spectator, 

“Ttabo nds with acuteness and overflows with reading.”"—Acadeny, 

“This is beyond doubt an important book......The talent is unquestionable. 
Independence of thought, keenness of insight, width of information, are attested 
in every chapter."—Liferary World. 

“The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible; the lines of argu- 
ment are traced with a firm hand, and the abundance of illustrative material 
ned in the notes constantly enables the reader to exercise independent 
ent on the statement of the text." —/naguirer, 

“The examination of the first three Gospels in relation to the early Fathers 
down to the date of the Muratorian Fr: , is one of the most complete under- 
takings of the kind which we have in English.”"—Guardian. 

“A very learned and exact book."—MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the Contemporary 
ee edete, 

“Itis written in a style so calm, with learning so weighty, and ability so great, 
that it at once demands attention and commands respect. "—Scofsman, 
iH s work is always earnest, and generally clear, his reasonings are direct, 
though they s 
found diflieult t.» shake."—Theo’ovical Review, 
bizotry to deny the erudition, the logical power, and, on the 
w exhibited by the author.”—Standard, 

LONGMANS and Co, 
















“It would be mer 
whole, the reverent tu 
London: 


Mr. EDW 


OY DO 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
On the USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s, 

SOME OBSERVATIONS FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, 
and VENTILATION. Price 6d. 

IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES.—A Short Account of certain 
Uggestions for Economising Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments, 
Submitted by Messrs. EDWARDS and SON, in reply to the appeal of the Council of 
the Soci ty of Arts. Price 1s. | 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Tn roval 8vo, amply illustrated, 


MESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s. 


Price 3s 6d. 


on 








Now ready, Second Thousand, price 6d. 
QUGGESTIONS for a PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. j 





ometimes appear to us overstrained, and bis main conclusions it | 


\RDS’S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC USE of FUEL. __, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the 


Times’ Correspondent), Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and pre- 
rent condition of the country. He has written repeatedly on the subject before, 
but it is a changed world in the Peninsula since he published his ‘Italy in 1848.’ 
What used to be scouted as the dreams of enthusiasts have been more than realised, 
and the forebodings of statesmen who were at once sanguine an‘ foresighted have 
been falsified, to their own astonishment, by the most unlooked-for results. Mr. 
Gallenga was an eye-witness of those events of 1848; subsequently he accompanied 
the allied armies of liberation in the short and sharp campaign that was decided 
on the heights of Solferino. And now he relates his impressions on revisiting his 
native country, when she has been left for some years to herself. after being abso- 
lately relieved of foreiga occupation......[n noticing Mr. Gallenga’s most interesting 
volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to topics of grave 
national importance, and we wish would also have done justice to his impres- 
sions of the Italy he revisited, as seen in its lighter and social aspects. We can 
only say we believe the chapters we have neglected will prove the most attractive 
to the many English who are familiar with the country he describes so well, and 
we recommend the people who think of wintering there to get the book and read 
it for themselves.” 


NOTICE.—Captain CREAGHT’S NEW TRAVELS in HERZEGOVINA, SERVIA, 
BOSNIA, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, &e. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH: or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Ser via, Bosnia, Herz-govina. Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the North 
of Albania. By James CREAGH, Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2 
vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 


CANTON and the BOGUE; the Narrative of 


an —— Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM Muxpy. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON;; or, London in the 


Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EoGAR Pemberton, Author of “ Under 


Pressure.’ Crown 8¥o, és. 
KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs: 


ErLoart, Author of * The Curate’s Discipline,” “Some of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” 
&e. 3 vols., 31s éd. 


GOLD-DUST: aStory. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
ROBA D ITALIA: or, Italian Lights and 


Shadows. A Record of Travel. By Cuan Les W. HECKETHORN, 2 vols. Syo, 30s. 


‘HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Autbor of “ One Love ina Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6.1. 


‘The SHADOW of ERKSDALE. By Bourton 


MARSHALL, 3 vols, Js @d. 


LADY LOUISE. 


CLARGES, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. 


GEORGE W. GARRETT. 








By Kathleen Isabelle 
By 


2 vols., 21s, 


2 vols., 21s. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Sonthampton Street, Strand. 





Now ready, i}/uetrated with Portraits engraved on Stes!, medivm 8v¥o, 
cloth, l2s 6d, 


THE 
POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, 
From tbe Earliest to the Present Time; 


wteristic Selections from the Works of the more Noteworthy 






Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Von, 1, Thomas the Rhymer, A.D. 1219, to Richard Gall, 1776 


Buildings 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster 


8vo, lés 6a 


aa | +, 

I MIND OF M AN: 
A Navural System of Mental Philosophy. 

By ALFRED SMEE, FRS.,, 
"21 College of Surgeons of England, Fellow of 
nean Society, Member of tue Reuyal Institution, Medical 

ot the Bank of England. 
tains a system of mental philosophy, embodying results which 
Smee. The question 
affirmatively. 


T I 
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the Chemical Soctety, 


Oficer 





Fellow of the 
Fellow of the 





The volume eco 
have been iudicated in treatices previously publishet by Mr 
of religion, aud its compatibility with the claims of reason, is treated 


GEORGE PELL 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, 
4 Founded Is4l 
PATRON—H#LR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRestDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country end ten to town members. Le ding-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


and SONS, Covent Garden. 


» London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Dr. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


‘¢‘MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE, 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 


Horace Walpole. By Dr. DorAN, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 


including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of 


Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, | 


Admiral Lord Howe. &c. By JoHN HENEAGE Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of 


the Reign of George IIL,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. In 2 


vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS LAUD and 


JUXON. By the Very Rev. Wattrer FarqunAr Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Forming the 11th Volume of “The Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury.” In 8vo, 15s. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Therese 


YELVERTON, Lady Avonmore, Author of “ Teresina Peregrina.” In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 2Is. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely 


New Edition, printed in large, clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, to be known as 
“The BURLINGTON EDITION.” 10s 6d. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. By Mrs. 


Epwarpks, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?" &c. The New and Popular 
Edition, with an Illustration on Steel. Crown 8vo, 6s 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. The New and 


Popular Edition, In crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


I, 
SECOND EDITION. 


LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. 
Epwarpes, Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?" &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mrs. Edwardes’ last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
yet produced."—Sa/urday Review. 
“*Leah ‘is the best, the cleverest, and the strongest novel that we have as yet 
had in the autumnal season, as it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes’ masterpiece."— 
The World. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


In 3 vols, crown Syo. 
“ There is an immensity of power in this most extraordinary book."— Vanity Fair. 


“ Both pathos and power are present in this book in no small measure, and we 
recommend all readers to make acquaintance with it without delay.’—Graphic. 


III. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 8 vols. crown 


8vo. 


The SECOND WIFE. By E. Marlitt. 


Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* Far more clever and original than the great majority of our native novels. As 
a German story this tale has a good deal that is fresh and interesting in the 
accessories. The glimpses of life in the old Chateau represent very faithfully the 
experiences of many a German household."—Saturday Revieir 

* A tale of tragic power."—John Bull, 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. By the 


Countess HAHN-HABN. Translated from the German by Lady HERBERT. In 
2 vols. crown Svo 
VI. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 


crown Syvo. 

“ The pictures of life presented to us are very vivid, and remain indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory. There are many passages of striking beauty. and it is 
long since we read a story which so favourably impressed us with the powers of an 
unknown author.” —£cho 


3 vols. 








A SECRET of the SEA. By the Author of 
In the Dead of Night,” In 3 vols. crown Syo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


TT 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Medium 8vo, illustrated by 6 Folding Coloured Maps, numerous 
Plates and Folding Sections, pp. 568, cloth, 42s. 


The JUMMO00 and KASHMIR TERRI. 


TORIES. 


A Geographical Account. By Freperick Drew, F.RGS, F.GS., Associate of 
the Royal School of Mines; late of the Maharaja of Kashmir's Service, . 


“We imagine—so precise and fullis the book before us—that many years 
will pass before any other author will attempt to treat of a subject which Mr. 
Drew has so thoroughly exhausted.”—A /henwum. 

“One of the most valuable additions to our knowledge of Indian Geograph 
which we have been called upon to notice for some years past. "= cographieat 
Magazine. 

“ As a guide to the traveller intending to visit the country it is invaluable, 
and the general reader will find much to interest him. Attached to the 
book are a number of excellent maps of the country. Mr. Drew's work is 
certain to be in great request amongst the early visitors to the valley, and as 
the Prince of Wales is to be entertained by the Maharajah at Jummoo, the in- 
formation it contains will bave an additional value to Englishmen both in India 
and England who are unable to visit the happy valley in person, but who will 
care to know what description of country the Price is sojourning in and to 
know something of its government, inhabitants, and customs. "Time 3 of 
India, 


‘The PRINCES of INDIA: an Historica] 


Narrative of the Princip»! Events from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni 
to that of Nadir Shah. By Sir EoWAkD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “ Letters 
on India,” “A Trip to the Trenches," * Rambles in — and South 
America,” &. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 8s 6d, 


“Sir Edward Sullivan has achieved an unusual succ Reiiatves His narrative, 
compressed in most parts though it is, is remarkably clear and comprehen- 
sive. He grasps his facts with a firm Rand, marshals them with vigour and 
skill, and presents them to us, in comparatively brief space, 2 good, reliable, and 
deeply interesting history, His historical analogies indicate * wide and various 
reading, his anecdotes are thoroughly illustrative, and his narrative, asa whole, 
is calculated profoundly to excite the imagination of the reader.”—Noncon- 
formist 





le 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 63. 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S MAP of INDIA. 


tased upon the Surveys Executed by order of the late Hon. East India Com- 
pany, the Special Maps of the Surveyor-General and other Authorities, Show- 
ing the Latest Territorial Acquisitions of the British, the Independent and 
Protected States, the Railways, Canals, Military Stations, &c. : together witha 
Continuation of the British Trans-Gangetic Provinces, and Diagrams Ex- 
hibiting Distances and Bearings from the ‘Three Presidencies of Bengal, 
, and Bombay. On Four large Coloured Sheets, 21s; mounted in case, 
r, varnished, 353; spring roller, £4 4s. 





New Edition, Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 33. 


INDIA.—_STANFORD’S NEW PORTABLE 
MAP of INDIA; 


Exhibiting the Present Divisions of the Country according to the most Recent 
Surveys, showing also the Adjacent Territories of Beluchistan, Afghanistan, 
Turkistan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siam The Ra'lways, Rivers, 
Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above tl ” are clearly indi- 
eated, and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, Bi mabey and Madras 
Presidengies, the Districts under British and Native Government, and the 
French and Portuguese Possessions, are distinctively Coloured. Coloured, 63; 
mounted ou linen, in case, 88; on roller, varnished, lis, 
' 
Scale, 100 miles to an inch; size, 17 inches by 22. 


INDIA.—MAP of INDIA; indicating the 


Probable Route and Date of Visit of the Prince of Wales. Price, folded, 1s, 


Scale, 35 miles to an inch; size, 27 inches by 32. 


BURMAH, &c.: a Map showing the various 


Routes weepeanl for connecting China with India and Europe through 
Burmah, and developing the Trade of Eastern Bengal, Burmah. and China 
Prepared under the direction of Jonn Ocitvy HAy, F.R.G.S. Coloured, 3s; 
mounted in case, 5s. 

“A map, prepared under the direction of Mr. John Ogilvy Hay, F.R.GS, 
has just been published, ‘showing the various routes proposed for connecting 
China with India and Europe through Burmah, and for loping the trade 
of Eastern Bengal, Burmah, and China.’ It must not be supposed from this 
description that the area embraced by the map extends from China to Europe. 
Tt ineludes simply Assam, Pegu, Eastern Bengal, and West Yuen in, or that 
part of the Indo-Chinese countries in whic h Englishmen are most directly in- 
terested. The scale, thirty miles tothe inch, has enabled the engraver to use 
large letters in printing the names of places, and to represent, without crowd- 
ing or confusion, a considerable number of the routes } follo we “1 by recent 
travellers, or suggested as new lines of commercial intercourse.”"—Times. 





With Coloured Map, crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s 


CHINA.—The FOREIGNER in FAR 
CATHAY. 


By W. H. Mepuvrst, H.B.M.'s Consul, Shanghai. 


“Its a volume whic h will amply repay perusal, and that man must 





impervious to knowledge who lays it down without having gained frot 
pages an intelligent insight into the strange and much misrepreser ed world 
China."—Saturday Review. 
“We must be thankful to the author who has given us much that is 


thoroughly reliable of China as it is, which we should look for in vain else 
where. ’"—Spectator. 

“There is not an intelligent reader in Europe who will not be edified and 
amused by a perusal of this little book.”"—London and China Telegraph. 





New Edition.—Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 
CHI NA. —MAP of CHINA. 
. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, mounted in case, 5s. 
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STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. (An entirely 


New Edition.) Re-Edited by the Author. and 


numerous Original Illustrations, Page Plates, &c. 


Composed in a New Type, 
Demy 8vo, £1 Is. 


MODERN PLAYMATE (The), entirel ly Revised to Present 
,0D., 


Date. Compiled and Edited by the Kev. J.G The Standard Book of 
Games and Sports. With 600 Illustrations. Square crown 8yo, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE (The Plays and Poems of). Red-line 


Edition, with 12 Steel Illustrations and Portrait. Feap, 4to, red under guld 
edges, 103 6; ditto, tree-c: alf or morocco, £1 1s, 


PEPPER'S CYCLOPZEDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED, 


embracing Light, Heat, Electricity, Maguetism, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
Chemistry. With 600 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, gilt edges, 9s. 


DAWN to DAYLIGHT: Gleams from the Poets of Twelve 


Centuries. With 200 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, gilt edges, £1 18; ditio 
morocco elegant, £1 11s 6d, 

TOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES. The Fourth 
Edition. 46,740 References. Edited and Revised by WiLLiam W. Crorr. 


1,100 pp., large crown 8vo, 18s, 


POPULAR READINGS in PROSE and VERSE. Edited 


by J. E. CARPENTER. Five Distivet Volumes, each complete, paged throughout, 
with Index. Crown 8vo, £1, 


ARMY and NAVY DROLLERIES. 


Designs. By Major SeccomBs. 
Descriptive Letterpress. 


With 24 Original 


Printed in Colours by Kronheim and Co., and 
Demy 4to, 5s. 


AUNT LOUISA’S HOME FAVOURITES. With 24 


Original Designs by Harrison Weir, printed in Colours by Kronheim and Co., 
and Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 4to, 5s. 
a 


LEAR’S BOOK of NONSENSE. With 84 Comical Designs 


printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers, and Descriptive Letterpress. Demy 
4to, 5s. 


AUNT LOUISA’S WELCOME GIFT. With 24 Ori 


Designs by Henley, Petherick, &c., printed in Colours, and De-criptive 
press. Demy 4to, 5s, 


NATIONAL NATURAL HISTORY (The). With 96 pages 


of Coloured Plates, and full Descriptive Letterpress, in large type. Imperial 
16mo, 3s 6d, 


NATIONAL NURSERY BOOK (The). 


Coloured Plates and Full Descriptive Letterpress. 


With 96 pages of 


Imperial Imo, 38 6d. 


STORY of SEVENOAKS (The). 


Author of “Arthur Bonnicastle.” 
80, 6s. 


By Dr. J. G. Holland. 


With Original Illustrations. Crown 


EVELYN HOWARD; or Early Friendships, By Mrs. H. | 


B.PavLL. With Original ‘ustrations: Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CARBRIDGES: a Suburban Story. By 


With Original Llustrations, C:own 8vo, 6s. 


M. Bramston. 
| 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. With 20 o/ 


1 Plates by Smirke, and Portrait, &c. Feap. 4to, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, and JINGLES of GREAT | 


BRITA (The Camden Edition.) An Exhaustive Volume of Nursery 
Li iomnen ire. Compiled by Mrs, VALENTINE. With 400 Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, > gilt edges, 7s 6d, 


HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and INSTRUCTION: an | 
Ov a nal ye os 250 : ‘hoice Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 
yWn Svo, gilt cdges, 7s 6¢ 


OTHER MEN'S MINDS. Seven Thousand Choice Extracts | 
n History, Science, Philosophy, Religion, &c. from Standard Authors. 
Edited and Selected by E. Davis, D.D. With Vignette Stee! Portraits. Demy 

Svo, gilt edges, 12s Gd; ditto, morocco elegant, £1 
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SPECTATOR. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the f WALES. 
INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 
Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 

Bombay and ERengal. 
By LOUIS ROUSSELE 


PRINCE 


i 








Edited by Licutenant-Colonel C. Brcekie, and contiining 316 Ilastrations and 
6 Maps, super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 5s. 
From Tue Times, October 7. 

“Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet’s description of the countries and 
people he visited during these five years, and we seem ourse! ves t> be living among 
them, a8 they pass in his vivid pages io stately splendour ander our eyes. The 
book is superbly illustrated also, aud with remarkable accuracy, for every face in 
it is a likeness which any Anglo-Indian will at onc e rec oni -_ vo might quote 
many striking extracts from M. Rousselet's work for the entertainment of our 


readers, but we have said enough to justfy us in recommending it warmly to their 


notice. In the magnificent collection of books which the Prince of Wales has 
selected for presents to the princes, ebiefs, and other distinguished natives of 
India, are fifty copies of this work. His Royal Highness’s tour w losely follow 
M. Rousselet’s route, and, no doubt, will be followed in hia volawe by many in 


anticipation, and often again in illustration, of the royal progress 


THE HISTORY OF 


RING 


GREAT 
REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM WYON. 


BRITAIN 


by 


2 vols. demy *vo. Vint week. 


LANDOR’S WORKS. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 


PORTRAITS AND 


WALTER 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. demy Svo 


Volume will contain a New an! Revised Evlition of the Life, 


FORSTER, ard will be issued December 1. 


The First by JOHN 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its Institu- 


tions, Customs, and poche Franee. 1700-1789. By Paun L ACROIX. 
Translate’ from the French by C. B. pers AN. Illustrated with 21 Chromo- 
lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings, ‘ria! 8vo, half-morocco, price £2 2a. 


TWELY\ "THE RN K U ROPE. 


By Mrs. Bake (Edith Osborne) ati Der », price I4s. 


‘4 i TAT? . 
CONCORDANCE © of 
POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 
Head Master of the Philological School With an Introduction « 
of Pope, by Epwin A. Abbott. D.D, Aut! A Shake=pea 
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| The LIFE and TIMES 
STUART, Count of Albany 

the State Papers and other Sources 

2 vols. demy S8vo, price 25 


of PRINCE CHARLES 
FSA. 


called the Young Pretender. 
XANDER C ‘Lus EWALD, 


commonly 
By A 
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The RAMBLES of a LOBE TROTTER in 
Australia, Japan, China, Java, Ind ‘ashmere. By E. K. Larap. With 
Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols. de fon “vo. price 32s 

NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
‘The PR IME MINISTER. ANTHONY TRro- 
To be completed in Eight Mor visions, 53 e First Part 


ay. 


i» 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MEREDITH 


BE. \U c CH. AMP'S CAREER. By GEORGE 
MEREL (Vert week 
}OUR FRAULEIN : Anglo-Teuton Tale. By 

Ww. H. Watts, Author ef © Oddities Lou Laie My Private Note-Book,” 
&e. 2 vols Vow ready. 
SPIDERS and FL [ES S$: a Novel. By Mrs. 
Haktey, Author of * Wilda a 2 
“OLIV IA RAL EIGH. By W. W. Forrerr 
SYNGE. Seeond Edit [This day 


BELOW the SALT. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


193 Piccadilly 
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THE MALAY OUTBREAK. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of 


the Oran-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with 
Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RvussBL WALLACE. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Times says:—" This is not a hastily concocted book of travels...... 
It is a careful and deliberately composed narrative, the fruits of sixty or 
seventy journeys made within the Malay Archipelago—journeys which 
occupied nearly eight years of time, and extended over a distance of 14,000 
miles. Every page contains matter of interest.” 


ANGOLA and the RIVER CONGO. By 


JOACHIM MONTEIRO. With numerous Illustrations, from Sketches taken 


on the Spot, anda Map. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. {In a fem days. 


FAUSTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE tothe DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. By A. W.WaArp, M.A., 
Professor of History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 


2 vols. 8vo, 328. (This day. 
“A work which was certainly much needed has been well done."— 
Scotsman. 


CY TS) Ty bd . 
GHAKESPEARE S PLUTARCH; being a 
Selection from the Lives in North's * Plutarch" which illustrate Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Index of Names, and 
Glossarial Index, hy the Rey. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Crown oe ae 
his day. 


BEFORE the TABLE: an Inquiry, Historical 


and Theological, into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the 
Communion Service of the Church of England. By the Very Rev. J. S. 
Howson, Dean of Chester. With Appendix and Supplement, containing 
Papers by the Right Rev. the Bishop of St. Andrew's and the Rey. W. KR. 
Kennion, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. [On the 23rd. 


THIRD EDITIOQN, with NEW PREFACE, 


IN “Xr INTV 703 
’ | ‘HE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 
Speculations on a Future State. 8yo, 10s 6d. 
*This book is one which well deserves the attention of thougbtful and 
religious readers...... It is a perfectly sober inquiry, on scientific grounds, 
into the possibilities of a future existence." —Guardian. 


THE MISSION of the COMFORTER. By 


Jutius C. HARE. New Edition. Edited by Professor E. H. PLumprre. 
Crown 8y0, 7s 6d. [in a few days. 


ERMONS on PRAYER. By the late J. T. 


O'BRIEN, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


De. C. J. VAUGHAN.—WORDS from the 


CROSS, Lent Lectures, 1875; and THOUGHTS for THESE TIMES, Uni- 
versity Sermons, 1874. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE to LATIN 


LITERATURE. Edited after Dr. E. Husner. With large Additions by 
JouN E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. (Next week. 


DE. HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E.—The 


SABBATH of the FIELDS, and Other Papers. Being a Sequel to “ Bible 
Teachings in Nature.” Globe 8yo, 6s. (in a few days. 


‘THE ROMANCE of ASTRONOMY. By R. 


KALLeyY MILLER, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
[This day. 


Ke LEMENTARY BIOLOGY: a Course of 
Practical Instruction in. By T. H. Huxiery, LL.D., Sec. R.S., assisted by 
H. N. MARTIN, M.B., D.Sc. Crown 8yo, 63. (This day. 


HISTORY of AMERICA. By J. A. Doyte. 


With Maps. 18mo, 4s 6d. New Volume of Historical Course for Schools, 
edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. (This day. 

“Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable care, fullness, and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and in- 
tevesting history of America from the earliest to the present time.”"— 
Standard, 


SYNTAX of the MOODS amd TENSES of the 


GREEK VERB, By W. W. Goopwin, PhD. New Ejition. Crown 8vo, 





68 6d. (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, on MONDAY, 22nd. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S POEM. 
G UIDO and LITA: a Tale of the Riviera, 


With Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 

The Trmgs says:—‘ We are not surprised that Lord Lorne, who has the 
gifis of expression as well as the feelings of a poet, should have yielded 
himeelf over to the speli of the Riviera...... The graceful story which Lord 
Lorne bas wedded to melodious verse......Lord Lorne may be congraty- 
lated on a metrica)] romance not unworthy of the country and associations 
which suggested it.” 

The DaILy News says:—“ This charming love-tale...... We hope we baye 
enabled the reader to form some notion of the grace and beauty as well ag 
of the vigour of his verse...... The story of ‘Guido and Lita’ stands ia no 
need of a distinguished name to recommend it, and it will assuredly be 
popular among poetical readers.” 

The MORNING Post says :—* Lucidity of thought and gracefulness of ex. 
pression abound in this attractive poem...... ‘The tone throughout is whole- 
some and pure, the incident natural, and many of the passages marked 
with singular sweetness of diction.” 


LD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch-Book 


of WASHINGTON IRVING. With upwards of 100 Dlustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
(This day. 


(CORREGGIO. From the German of Dr, 


JuLius Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Ev-jited, with an 
Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Containing 20 Woodbury-type Ilustra- 
tions. (Uniform with “ Diirer,” &c.) Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. (This day. 


HRISTINA ROSSETT?S POEMS. Con- 


plete Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, with Four Illustrations, 63. (This day. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS for the DWELL- 


ING-HOUSE: a Practical Guide to the Home Arrangement of Plants and 
Flowers. By ANNI& HASSARD. Crown 8vo, with numerous [llustrations, 


5s. (This day. 


HISTORIA FILICUM: an Exposition of the 


Nature, Number, and Orzanography of Ferns, and Review of the Principles 
upon which Genera are founded, and the Systems of Classification of the 
Principal Authors. With a New General Arrangement, &c. By J. Smita, 
A.L.S., ex Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. with 39 Litho- 
graphic Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d. (This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED 
with TWELVE NEW PLATES. 


BK ICHING and ETCHERS. By P. G, 


HAMERTON. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. (On the 23rd, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. By 


Lady AUGUSTA NOEL, Author of “ Wanderiug Willie.” 2 vols. crowa 
8vo, 21s. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By 


CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, Author of “ Lady Betty.” 3 vols. crown 
8yvo, 31s 6d. 


RALPH and BRUNO: a Novel. By M. 
BRAMSTON, Author of “ The Carbridges.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The only discontented feeling which we have experienced in read- 
ing this book was when we came to the last page, and then we own 
that we were almost cross because there was no more.”—Sfandard. 


BARON BRUNO; or, the Unbelieving 


Philosopher, and other Fa'ry Stories. By Louisa MORGAN. Illustrated by 
R. Caldecott, Crown 8vo, 53, [Shortly. 


FAIRY GUARDIANS, <A_ Book for the 


Young. By F. WILLOUGHBY. Llustrated by Townley Green. Crown $vo, 
gilt, 5s. (Shortly. 


PELL ME A STORY. By Ennis Grama. 


With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8yo, gilt, 4s 6.1L (This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 12s, 


THE PILLARS of the HOUSE. By Cuartorre 


M. YonGe, Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” [On the 23rd. 
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